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figure  work  to  dO( 


not  afraid  of  figure  work. 


MONROE  EDUCATOR 


a  stepping-stone  to  better  jobs 


IHINK  what  it  means  to  a  Secretary 
to  handle  the  confidential  figures  of  her 
boss  as  well  as  his  typing.  It  gives  her  a 
firm  added  hold  on  her  job,  and  also 
enables  her  to  get  a  picture  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  she  could  get  in  no  other  way. 
Calculating  machine  operation  is  be¬ 
coming  a  recognized  part  of  secretarial 
practice  training  in  schools  all  over  the 
country. 

The  Monroe  Educator  is  a  regular 
Monroe  Adding-Calculator  made  spe¬ 
cially  for  schools,  and  sold  to  schools 
only  at  prices  to  fit  school  budgets. 
Call  your  nearest  Monroe  Branch  or 
write  our  Educational  Department  for 
complete  information  about  the  Edu¬ 
cator  and  the  Monroe  Office  Practice 
Courses. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC 

Educational  Dapartment,  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Classroom  Psychology 
For  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  present  briefly  some  points  of  skill  psychology 
upon  which  psychologists  are  in  agreement,  and  to  suggest  the  practical  classroom 


applications  of  these  points.  Reference  t* 
material  contained  in  this  series  will  be 
ment. 


Skills  are  best  learned  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Anything  that  makes 
the  learner’s  path  smoother  and  easier  will 
hasten  the  acquisition  of  the  desired  skill. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  between 
the  kind  of  practice  best  suited  to  skill  learn¬ 
ing  and  that  best  suited  to  the  learning  of 
problem-solving  subjects.  If  a  learner  of  a 
problem-solving  subject  has  all  his  problems 
solved  for  him,  he  may  acquire  no  skill  in 
solving  problems.  If  a  skill  learner  has  his 
problems  solved  for  him  by  a  teacher,  he  will 
learn  the  skills  more  readily,  and  usually  with 
a  better  end-product  of  skill. 

Just  what  are  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  learning  a  skill  That  will  vary  with 
the  skill.  Sometimes  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  A  good 
indication  of  the  kind  of  obstacle  that  should 
be  removed  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  is  the  teacher's  comment 
''hen  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  obstacle. 

If  the  teacher  says  in  effect,  "But  I  don’t 
want  to  mollycoddle  my  pupils,’’  then  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  teaching  procedure  ques¬ 
tioned  has  little  merit  beyond  the  obstacles  it 


»  Specific  authors  will  not  be  given,  as  the 
only  that  on  which  there  is  general  agree- 


offers  to  the  pupils  and  should  be  abolished. 

A  splendid  example  of  a  happily  defunct 
teaching  procedure  that  served  only  to  handicap 
the  learner  is  the  old  perfect-copy  method  of 
teaching  typewriting.  In  the  days  when  that 
was  a  controversial  matter,  many  a  teacher  jus¬ 
tified  the  retention  of  the  perfect-copy  require¬ 
ment  on  the  grounds  that  he  "didn’t  want  to 
mollycoddle  his  pupils.’’  How  many  of  us, 
however,  still  retain  a  modified  form  of  the 
perfect-copy  method  of  teaching.^  How  many 
follow  the  lead  of  those  who,  like  Harold 
Smith,  ignore  errors  almost  entirely  at  the 
beginning  of  the  formation  of  typing  skill 

We  do  not  ignore  those  early  typing  er¬ 
rors  because  we  want  to  soften  our  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  because  by  ignoring  those  errors  we 
offer  more  favorable  conditions  to  the  skill 
learner — and  skills  are  most  efficiently  learned 
under  the  most  favorable  learning  conditions. 

Similarly,  in  both  shorthand  and  typing,  a 
great  deal  of  our  speed-development  work  is 
done  on  repetitive  1 -minute  writings,  not 
merely  because  they  are  easier  for  the  student 
than  the  longer  writings,  but  because  skill  is 
developed  more  efficiently  that  way. 
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Vuu  iiiiiy  tiiiiik,  but  1  Mil  picpariii^  them  lu 
sit  in  an  oilice  all  day  long,  not  for  just  one 
minute  at  a  time.”  That  reply  indicates  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  objectives.  The  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  formation  of  the  skill  are  sel¬ 
dom  the  conditions  under  which  the  skill  will 
be  used  in  practice.  Let  us  develop  the  skill 
rapidly  and  effectively  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  and  then,  having  acquired  the  de¬ 
sired  skill,  toughen  it  so  that  it  will  stand  up 
under  actual  working  conditions. 

Relaxation  Necessary 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  favor¬ 
able  conditions  is  relaxation.  The  expression 
needs  some  clarification,  because  many  of  us 
are  not  too  clear  in  our  interpretation  of  this 
term. 

Relaxation  does  not  mean  limpness.  If  we 
are  completely  limp,  mentally  and  physically, 
we  can  accomplish  nothing. 

Relaxation,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually 
used  in  connection  with  skill  development, 
means  complete  relaxation  of  mind  and  muscle 
except  that  part  of  the  mind  and  those  muscles 
actually  needed  for  the  task  at  hand. 

The  commonest  symptom  of  lack  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  writing  shorthand  is  pen-pinching  and 
rigidity  of  the  wrist  and  arm.  There  are 
many  other  symptoms  of  the  lack  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  observable  in  any  shorthand  or  typing 
class,  symptoms  that  range  from  the  classic  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  protrusion  of  the  tongue  to 
writhing  in  the  chair. 

The  common  difficulty  usually  called  "lack 
of  concentration”  actually  is  lack  of  relaxa¬ 
tion.  We  refer  to  the  way  the  shorthand  or 
typing  learner  will  debate  with  himself  as  he 
types  or  takes  dictation. 

"This  is  pretty  easy,”  he  thinks.  "Maybe  I 
will  make  it.  No,  I’m  getting  behind.  I 
know  I  will  never  be  able  to  read  that  outline. 
I  know  I’m  going  to  have  to  drop  a  few  words 
pretty  soon.” 

And  so  on  throughout  the  dictation  or  the 
typing.  We  order  our  students  to  relax  or  to 
concentrate,  but  without  success. 

Sometimes  when  pupils  are  pinching  their 
pens,  the  teachers  will  have  all  the  pens  put 
on  the  desk  while  the  pupils  flip  their  hands 
in  the  air  loosely  in  order  to  obtain  relaxation. 
The  futility  of  this  procedure  is  immediately 
observable  when  the  dictation  recommences  and 
the  pens  are  pinched  as  tightly  as  ever. 


Wliat  iclaxatioii.''  How  do  wc  gain  it 
.ind  why  do  we  lose  it.^ 

Relaxation  means  the  accomplishment  of  the 
most  work  with  the  least  mental,  physical,  and 
nervous  effort.  We  gain  it  when  we  know 
exactly  what  the  task  will  be  and  exactly  how 
much  effort  will  be  required  to  accomplish  it, 
and  when  we  know  that  we  can  accomplish  it. 
We  lose  relaxation  when  we  do  not  know  just 
what  will  be  demanded  of  us,  when  we  are  not 
sure  how  much  effort  will  be  required,  and 
when  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  the  required 
task. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  pupils  to 
maintain  that  state  of  relaxation  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  give  us  the  best  skill  perform¬ 
ance  and  to  make  the  greatest  advances  in  skill 
development,  we  as  teachers  must  be  sure  that 
our  pupils  know  exactly  what  their  task  will 
be,  and  how  much  effort  will  be  required. 
Above  all,  it  is  our  job  as  teachers  to  be  sure 
that  the  pupils  have  confidence  that  they  will 
be  able  to  perform  anything  that  we  require 
of  them. 

Some  Causes  of  Tension 

When  we  find  a  shorthand  class  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  lack  of  relaxation,  we  know 
that  the  dictation  has  been  too  fast,  that  the  ac¬ 
curacy  requirement  has  been  too  high,  or  that 
our  pupils  do  not  fully  comprehend  how  the) 
are  to  co-operate  in  each  teaching  procedure. 
Space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  more  specific 
examples.  Similarly,  in  a  typing  class  where 
pressure  has  been  applied  by  the  teacher  for 
greater  speed  or  accuracy,  the  pupils  lose  their 
relaxation. 

If  we  want  more  speed  and  accuracy,  we 
teachers  must  set  up  a  situation  that  will  bring 
speed  and  accuracy.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely 
to  ask  for  it.  By  asking  for  what  pupils  do 
not  know  how  to  give  us,  we  destroy  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  understanding  that  will  alone  give 
relaxation. 

If  you  have  pen-pinching  in  shorthand,  search 
for  the  cause  of  it,  and  you  will  easily  get  rid 
of  the  pen-pinching.  Hand-flapping,  or  writ¬ 
ing  ovals,  will  not  eliminate  pen-pinching  a.s 
long  as  the  original  cause  remains. 

[Mr.  Leslie’s  next  article  will  tell  why  skills 
are  most  effectively  developed  tentatively  at 
the  beginning.} 
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AN  ASSIGNMENT  IN  MILITARY  OFFICE  TRAINING 

DAVID  J.  KAPPEL 


INSTRUCTION  in  military  records  and  re- 
i  ports  is  being  given  at  various  military 
clerical  schools  at  Army  posts  throughout  the 
country,  such  as  those  at  Langley 
Field,  Virginia,  and  Fort  Knox, 

Kentucky.  The  Marine  Corps  con¬ 
ducts  one  of  its  clerical  schools  at 
the  Marine  Barracks,  Philadelphia. 

The  Navy  conducts  clerical  schools 
it  San  Diego,  California;  New 
London,  Connecticut;  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Indiana;  Manhattan  Beach, 

New  York;  and  other  places. 

In  the  Sew  York  Times  of  June 
27,  1942,  the  following  statement 
appeared  about  the  Women’s  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  (WAAC)  train¬ 
ing  school  at  Des  Moines: 

A  course  in  Company  Administration  will  get  the 
most  attention,  with  35  class  hours,  while  property 
accountiibility  and  mess  management  are  assigned  25 
’  hours  each — a  total  of  85  hours  during  a  period  of 
eight  weeks. 

j  Business  education  can  aid  the  military  forces 
in  training  men  and  women  for  military  cleri- 

i  cal  work,  through  pre-induction  courses  and  in 
other  ways.  Orientation  or  instructional  courses 
in  company  administration  and  personnel  rec¬ 
ords  could  be  given  in  our  schools,  as  follows: 

ii  1.  Universities  and  colleges,  for  men  from 
I  18  to  65  years  of  age,  and  for  women  from  20 
p  to  45.  (Age  requirements  for  the  WAAC  are 
t  21  to  45).  College  students  who  are  in  the 
f  Rcser\'e  Corps  should  be  given  orientation  or 
f  instructional  courses  in  Army  or  Navy  admin- 
I  istration, 

2.  Private  business  schools,  for  men  and 
women. 

3.  Public  secondary'  schools,  for  senior  girls 
and  boys  in  the  academic  and  commercial 
courses — especially  if  the  draft  age  is  lowered 
to  eighteen. 

Teaching  Personnel 

Since  many  women  will  be  trained  by  the 
WAAC  n  company  administration,  it  is  my 
^ggestion  that  WAACs  who  are  college  grad¬ 


uates  and  have  had  teaching  experience  in  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  be  farmed  out  to  universities 
as  instructors  to  train  women  and  men  who 
may  be  prospective  candidates  for 
the  armed  forces  or  the  WAAC. 

WAAC  instructors  could  give  in- 
service  training  courses  to  civilian 
commercial  teachers,  so  that  they  in 
turn  could  co-operate  with  the 
armed  forces  in  acquainting  men 
and  women  with  army  clerical  and 
administrative  duties.  These  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  could  then  be  as¬ 
signed  either  to  the  universities  or 
to  private  business  schools. 

The  same  applies  to  commercial 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools 
in  large  urban  centers.  Instructors 
from  the  Army  or  the  WAAC  could  be  as¬ 
signed  to  give  in-service  courses  to  commercial 
teachers  in  the  public  high  schools,  who  in  turn 
would  give  orientation  or  instructional  courses 
in  military  records  and  reports  to  senior  boys 
and  girls. 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  teaching  military 
records  and  reports  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  teach  the  purpose,  use,  form,  and 
content  of  military  records  and  reports. 

2.  To  develop  facility  in  preparing  military 
records  and  reports. 

3.  To  teach  military  organization  and  mili¬ 
tary  recording  procedures. 

The  following  textbooks  are  suggested: 

TM  12-230  Army  Technical  Manual  of  Ad¬ 
ministration,  obtainable  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  $1. 

Company  Administration  and  Personnel 
Records,  Lt.  Col.  C.  M.  Virtue,  Military  Service 
Publishing  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
SI. 50  and  $2.> 


*  Written  permission  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Kap- 
pel  by  the  Military  Service  Publishing  Company, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  incorporate  illustrations, 
incidents,  and  theory  in  chapters  5,  6,  and  7  of 
this  book  in  this  article  and  others  that  he  may 
write. 
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At  the  top  of  this  page  is  an  illustration  of  the  strength  section,  which  appears  on  pages  4,  8,  and  12 
of  the  morning  report.  Pages  5-7,  9,  10-11,  13-15  of  the  report  consist  of  the  “Remarks”  section;  and 
pages  6-19,  the  “Station  and  Record  of  Events”  section.  The  two  parts  of  the  “Ration”  section  (pages 
2  and  3  of  the  report)  are  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page.  All  these  illustrations  are  taken  from 
Army  Office  Training,  by  M.  Allison. 
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RATION  ACCOUNT 

Value  of  One  Ration  During  Month,  $  0»44 
Men  Authorized  to  Mess  Separately 


NAME  AND  GRADE 

Olson,  Htenry,  Sgt - 

Karl,  Herbert,  Sgt---- 
Ladd,  Frederick,  Sgt — 

Pope,  James,  Sgt - 

Uhl,  Manton,  Sgt - 

Hoop,  Carl,  Sgt- - 

H6y,  William,  Pvt - 

Vann,  James,  Pvt- - 

Drum,  Ralph,  Pvt - 

King,  Henry,  Pvt - 

Tiffin,  Charles,  Pvt — 
Vanadia,  Carlos,  Pvt— 
Spencer,  Jeff,  Pvt - 


Men  Messing  with  Organization 


1 . 35. _ 

Ten  per  cent  addition . 

Total . 

Total  com  mutation  doe  men  mesaiagaeparatelT. 

L 

1  ...... 3..§.. 

j . 38,5.. 

16— * 

Total  Rations  Due  Organization  i _ 

io~2a«oj 


Army  Office  Training,  M.  Allison,  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  $1. 

There  are  problems  in  all  three  of  the  books. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  printed  forms  from 
the  Army,  you  may  be  able  to  have  the  forms 
printed.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  instructor  to  prepare  duplicated  sheets  of 
all  the  forms  involved.  This  was  the  pro¬ 
cedure  I  followed  when  I  taught  military  rec¬ 
ords,  typewriting,  and  shorthand  at  Fort  Til- 
den,  New  York,  during  1941. 

Illustrations  of  military  forms  should  be 
ruled  on  the  blackboard  for  classroom  discus¬ 
sion  and  presentation. 


How  to  Teach  the  Morning  Report 
One  of  the  most  interesting  lessons  to  teach 
is  the  morning  report,  which  is  the  "daily 
nistory  of  the  company  and  accounts  for  every 
officer  and  enlisted  man  assigned  to  or  attached 
to  a  company,  battery,  troop,  or  detachment, 
squadron,  etc.,  where  a  morning  report  is 
kept."  It  is  the  basic  record  of  all  changes 
affecting  any  member  of  the  company  and  is 
the  record  from  which  information  for  other 
reports  is  obtained.  Great  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  avoid  errors  in  making  out  this  re¬ 
port;  it  is  a  permanent  record.  Entries  are 
made  with  ink.  (The  accompanying  illustra- 
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DAVID  J.  KAPPEL  is  chairman  of  Secretarial 
Studies,  Far  Rockaway  (New  York)  High  School. 
His  degrees  are  from  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce.  He  has  been  nriting  short¬ 
hand  for  twenty-two  years — as  a  student  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City;  as  a 
stenographer  for  six  years;  as  a  college  student; 
and  for  fourteen  years  as  a  teacher.  He  writes  for 
publication,  is  active  in  professional  associations, 
and  participates  in  many  athletic  sports. 


tions  show  typewriting  for  greater  legibility.) 

The  company  morning  report  is  officially  des¬ 
ignated  as  W.  D.,  A.  G.  O.  Form  No.  1.  It 
is  a  small  booklet  of  twenty  pages,  3%  by  81/2 
inches,  plus  front  and  back  cover.  The  morn¬ 
ing  report  is  both  statistical  and  historical  in 
character,  and  consists  of  four  sections:  the 
ration  account  section,  strength  section,  remarks 
section,  and  the  station  and  record  of  events 
(or  diary)  section. 

It  is  designed  for  one  month’s  use  and  in 
the  ’’daily  strength”  section  it  has  lines  num¬ 
bered  1  to  31,  for  use  on  corresponding  days 
of  the  month.  A  new  morning  report  book  is 
started  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

The  morning  report  is  a  permanent  record, 
and  its  eventual  custody  rests  with  the  adjutant 
general.  The  morning  report  day  extends  from 
midnight  to  midnight,  and  the  report  is  sub¬ 
mitted  the  morning  following  the  end  of  the 
day,  that  is,  the  report  from  December  30  mid¬ 
night,  to  December  31,  midnight,  is  entered 
on  January  1. 

The  problem  approach  should  be  used  in 
teaching  the  morning  report.  In  Company 
Administration  and  Personnel  Records,  on  page 
105,  an  illustrative  problem  is  worded  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

On  January  1,  1941,  you  are  the  first  sergeant  of 
Company  I,  17th  infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth,  Kansas.  Below  is  given  a  roster  of  your 
organization  as  of  midnight,  December  31,  1940. 
There  is  given  also  the  duty  status  of  those  members 
not  present  for  duty  with  their  organization  at  that 
time,  and  the  particular  duty  of  each  member  of  the 
company  headquarters  (supply  sergeant,  cooks, 
buglers,  etc.)  Those  men  authorized  to  ration  sep¬ 
arately  are  so  shown. 

In  other  words,  the  following  officers  and 
enlisted  men  are  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth: 


1  captain,  1  first  lieutenant,  1  second  lieuten¬ 
ant,  1  first  sergeant,  7  sergeants,  8  corporals, 
and  59  privates,  or  a  total  of  75  enlisted  men 
and  3  commissioned  officers.  (This  includes 
men  present  and  absent.) 

The  following  information  is  provided  in 
the  problem: 

During  the  month  of  January,  1941,  the  following 
incidents  take  place.  The  incidents  are  given  below 
in  narrative  form,  not  in  proper  morning  report  form. 

January  1.  Sergeant  B.  Klaus  goes  sick  at  4  p.m., 
suffering  from  influenza.  Private  Alexander  Gregory 
returns  to  duty  at  6  a.m.  Private  John  R.  Smith 
and  Albert  O.  Abernathy  go  absent  without  leave 
at  6  a.m. 

January  2.  Private  Alexander  Gregory  is  reduced 
to  the  pay  rate  of  $21  per  month  by  Company  Order 
No.  1,  because  of  inefficiency  and  lack  of  interest. 

January  3.  Private  John  R.  Smith  returns  to  duty 
at  7:30  a.m.  and  is  given  three  days’  extra  fatigue 
under  the  104th  A.W. 

The  figure  1  will  appear  in  the  ’’Sick”  col¬ 
umn  for  Sergeant  Klaus.  The  leaves  for  Pri¬ 
vates  Smith  and  Abernathy  are  indicated  by  the 
figure  2  in  the  "Without  Leave”  column.  This 
figure  would  have  been  3,  but  Gregory’s  return 
from  AWOL  decreased  it.  There  are  still  75 
enlisted  men  and  3  officers  present  and  absent 
at  the  post. 

The  incident  of  January  2  does  not  affect  the 
figures  at  all.  The  incident  of  January  3 
brought  about  the  following  changes  in  figures: 

There  are  34  privates  present  instead  of  33; 
63  enlisted  men  present  for  duty  instead  of 
62;  total  present  67  instead  of  66;  1  AWOL 
instead  of  2;  and  8  absent  instead  of  9. 

Sections  of  the  morning  report  are  illustrated 
on  pages  124  and  125. 

Suggestions  for  Entries 

The  incidents  for  each  day  should  first  be 
entered  in  the  "Remarks”  section.  The 
"Strength”  section  should  be  made  up  next,  and 
then  the  "Rations”  section.  Appropriate  en¬ 
tries  should  then  be  made  in  the  "Station  and 
Record  of  Events”  section. 

The  same  procedure  indicated  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  report  should  be  followed  for  teaching 
other  military  office  forms,  such  as  the  duty 
roster  and  the  daily  sick  report. 


Teachers  who  are  qualified  to  teach  touch  Schools  offering  courses  for  WAVES  shou'd  corn- 
typing  on  telegraph  typewriters  and  who  municate  with  Lieutenant  Commander  Mildred 
wish  to  be  considered  for  a  position  on  the  facul-  H.  McAfee,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 

ty  of  any  of  the  United  States  Naval  Training  Department,  Wa.shington.  D.  C. 
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Democracy  at  Work  in 
Consumer  Education 

EDWARD  REICH,  Ed.D. 


There  may  be  no  great  ultimate  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  curriculum  constructed  by 
curriculum  experts  and  one  constructed  by  lay¬ 
men  in  a  democracy'.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  a  wide  difference.  If  there  is 
a  wide  difference,  the  curriculum  expert  should 
study  public  opinion,  lest  the  gap  between 
school  and  life  grow  wide.  If  there  is  no 
difference,  it  would  be  better  for  the  cur¬ 
riculum  to  evolve  from  the  needs  of  people 
than  from  the  fertile  brain  of  an  expert. 

Among  the  many  objectives  of  the  Consumer 
Education  Workshop,  sponsored  by  Dr.  Bris¬ 
tow  of  the  Division  of  Reference  and  Research 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City, 
was  one  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  demo¬ 
cratic  curriculum  construction  in  consumer  ed¬ 
ucation  by  calling  in  a  representative  cross 
section  of  New  York  City’s  great  and  varied 
population. 

A  Representative  Cross  Section 
The  Consumer  Education  Workshop  was 
manned  by  thirty-five  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education — each  a 
specialist,  a  distinguished  leader  in  his  field. 
The  Workshop  had  a  representative  from  every 
group  in  the  elementary  schools:  the  junior, 
senior,  and  vocational  high  schools;  and  adult 
education.  Every  variety  of  subject  matter  was 
represented,  such  as  the  social  sciences,  home 
economics,  business  education,  mathematics, 
physical  and  biological  science,  and  art. 

The  plan  was  to  invite  as  large  and  as 
representative  a  cross  section  of  the  popula- 


DR.  EDWARD  REICH,  instructor  in  the  New¬ 
town  High  School,  New  York  City,  holds  the 
degree  of  Ed.D.  from  New  York  University  and 
master’s  degrees  from  Columbia  and  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  is  author  of  two 
l>ooks  and  many  magazine  articles  on  consumer 
education,  president  of  the  Distributive  and  Con- 
*unier  Education  Association,  and  editor  of  the 
Consumer  Education  Journal. 


tion  as  was  feasible  to 
"open  hearings”  on  the 
lay  needs  in  consumer 
education  during  the 
war  period,  and  perhaps  thereafter.  The  most 
effective  means  whereby  such  education  might 
be  carried  through  was  also  to  be  discussed. 
The  chairman  of  the  Workshop  was  to  initiate 
the  "cross  examination”  of  the  lay  public. 
Workshop  members  were  to  follow  up  with 
questions  necessary  to  bring  out  further  details 
with  respect  to  the  specific  subject  and  grade 
problems.  Stenographers  were  to  be  present 
to  take  the  testimony  verbatim. 

Important  Questions  Discussed 

Approximately  fifty  men  and  women,  lead¬ 
ers  in  many  walks  of  life,  appeared  before 
these  open  hearings  by  invitation.  Those  pres¬ 
ent  included  the  vice-president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  City  Bank;  representatives  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bankers  Association;  ranking  economists; 
housewives;  legislators;  OCD  chairmen  of 
consumer  divisions;  lawyers;  members  of  OPA; 
representatives  from  local  market  departments, 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  C.I.O.,  consumer  organi¬ 
zations,  co-operatives,  large  retailing  establish¬ 
ments,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  other 
women’s  organizations,  adult  education  groups, 
and  the  Better  Business  Bureau;  editors  of 
women’s  pages  of  magazines;  nutritionists; 
leaders  in  Negro  organizations;  welfare  work¬ 
ers;  and  representatives  from  educational  foun¬ 
dations. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  condense  the 
open  hearings  for  our  readers,  we  can  point 
out  the  framework  of  the  developments.  The 
following  opening  questions  were  typical: 

In  your  contact  with  consumers,  what  have  you 
discovered  to  be  a  major  consumer  problem 

Was  the  problem  one  that  could  be  solved  by 
education  ? 

How  much  of  the  problem  was  a  matter  of  char¬ 
acter,  temperament,  environmental  forces? 

Who  are  the  people  who  have  presented  some 
type  of  consumer  problem  to  you?  Describe  them 
with  respect  to  income,  size  of  family,  etc. 
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How  could  we  in  the  schools  help  the  consumer? 

How  could  we  help  you  help  the  consumer? 

How  has  the  war  magnified  or  minimized  the 
problem  ? 

A  Basis  for  Understanding 

Naturally,  by  the  time  the  thirty-five  Work¬ 
shop  members  got  through  questioning,  the 
probing  needle  of  inquiry  had  gone  pretty 
deeply  into  the  consumer  problem.  One  case 
in  point  was  the  cross  examination  of  leaders 
in  New  York  City’s  Negro  groups.  For  al¬ 
most  three  hours  the  Workshop  was  spell¬ 
bound  as  it  unraveled  the  consumer  situation 
in  Harlem.  No  body  of  curriculum  makers 
ever  lived  closer  to  those  whom  they  teach 
than  did  this  group  in  those  hours. 

And  what  was  the  result? 

It  would  be  hollow  optimism  to  say  that  a 
program  for  our  million  children  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  adults  has  already  been 
derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  open  hearings. 
We  are,  however,  at  closer  grips  with  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  know  what  people  want,  and  we 
know  that  they  want  the  Board  of  Education 
to  give  it  to  them. 

We  know  that  not  enough  of  our  teachers 
are  adequately  equipped  to  do  the  job.  We 


know  that  the  best-informed  laymen  feel 
strongly  that  the  schools  have  fallen  down 
in  producing  intelligent  consumers.  We  know 
that  businessmen  do  not  oppose  consumer  edu¬ 
cation.  We  know  that  consumer  education 
cannot  be  made  an  isolated  course  here  and 
there,  that  it  must  be  integrated  by  those  at 
the  top,  and  included  all  along  the  line. 

We  know  that  it  must  be  kept  constantly 
up  to  date  by  a  special  kind  of  committee,  de¬ 
signed  more  or  less  like  a  workshop,  with  a 
wide  variety  of  lay  committees  to  assist  at  reg¬ 
ular  inter\'als.  We  know  that  the  interest  in 
such  education  right  now  is  tremendous,  that 
feeling  runs  high  in  some  areas  because  this 
kind  of  education  is  lacking  while  less  im¬ 
portant  work  is  done  in  the  schools. 

Among  the  by-products  of  the  hearing  was, 
curiously,  a  decision  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association’s  representative  to  attempt  to  work 
up  for  consumer  consumption  a  booklet  on  the 
better  consumption  of  some  of  the  bankers’ 
services. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  how  much  business 
can  learn  from  school  people  when  school 
people  try  to  find  out  something  from  business, 
even  in  consumer  education. 


Naval  Training  School 
at  Northwestern 

Northwestern  University  has  developed 
one  of  the  leading  naval  training  schools  in 
the  country  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Cal¬ 
vert,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering  of  the  Technological  Institute  of 
Northwestern  University. 

The  development  of  typing  courses  for  radio 
code  operators  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Harry 
B.  Bauernfeind,  w’ho  is  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Waukegan  (Illinois)  Township  High  School, 
where  he  has  held  the  position  of  director  of 
guidance.  Mr.  Bauernfeind  is  also  in  charge  of 
the  psychological  testing  program  and  general 
administration  of  the  Naval  Training  School. 

Associated  wdth  him  is  John  C.  Raglan,  super¬ 
visor  of  typewriting  for  the  school.  Formerly  Mr. 
Raglan  was  instructor  and  supervising  critic  in 
business  education  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

The  following  full-time  instructors  of  type¬ 
writing  are  on  the  start: 

Hoyt  Hurst,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  William 
A.  Wirt  High  School,  Gary,  Indiana. 


Homer  Cox,  formerly  teacher  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  Jerseyville,  Illinois,  high  school. 

Henry  Yankow,  formerly  teacher  of  commercial 
subjects  in  the  Washington  Park  Senior  High  School, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Donald  R.  Tully,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
position  of  secretary  to  the  city  manager  of  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

E.  C.  Archer,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Com¬ 
munity  High  School,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 

— : - ♦ - 

R.  Coleman  L.  Maze,  professor  of  business 
management  at  New  York  University,  has 
been  elected  national  president  of  the  National 
Office  Management  Association. 

Other  officers  are  as  follows: 

Vice-President:  Claude  B.  McBroom,  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  Meredith  Publishing  Company,  Des  Moines. 

Second  Vice-President:  Robert  Steubing,  second 
vice-president.  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  William  H.  Evans,  formerly 
with  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  professor  of  business 
education  at  the  University  of  Tennesseee  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Business  Education 
World,  is  a  member  of  the  N.O.M.A.  executive 
committee. 
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Enemies  of  Inflation 


MARJORIE 
HIJNSINGER,  Ph.D. 

OUR  country’s  call  for  full  mobilization  for 
the  victory  against  inflation  challenges 
every  business  teacher.  It  is  a  call  for  all  to 
become  militant  enemies  of  unnecessary  spend¬ 
ing  now,  in  preparation  for  the  period  of  acute 
economic  strain  which  will  follow  the  war. 

Are  you  concerned  about  the  threat  of  in¬ 
flation.^  Of  course  you  are.  What  business 
teacher  isn’t  Business  teachers  should  know 
more  about  inflation  than  the  average  citizen, 
and  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  infla¬ 
tion  wants  to  forestall  it. 


likely  to  be  deflated  later.  Yet  teachers  suffer 
in  a  period  of  inflation  because  they  can  sel¬ 
dom  raise  their  incomes  through  the  inflation 
itself. 

How,  then,  should  the  business  teacher  be¬ 
come  a  militant  enemy  of  inflation?  He  should 
work  through  the  students  in  his  classes.  His 
first  responsibility  is  to  see  that  each  of  his 
students  understands  how  inflation  affects  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  in  his  daily  buying  and  selling 
activities.  If  consumer  emphasis  in  business 
education  means  anything,  it  must  open  the 
eyes  of  students  to  the  danger  ahead,  to  the 
realization  of  inflation  as  an  extreme  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living,  which,  like  uncontrolled 


What  Part  Can  We  Play? 

Are  you  doing  anything  to  guard  against  in¬ 
flation?  Or  do  you  go  along  much  as  usual, 
thinking  somewhat  like  this:  My  salary  is  not 
inflated.  And  I  never  did  earn  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  overspending.  This  year  my  expenses  are 
much  higher — which  is  equal  to  a  cut  in  sal- 
aiy.  Undoubtedly,  I’ll  have  to  tighten  my  belt 
to  pay  my  increased  taxes.  Anyway,  all  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  in  the  country  haven’t  enough 
purchasing  power  to  turn  the  tide. 

This,  of  course,  is  too  true!  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  teachers  are  woefully  under¬ 
paid,  that  teachers’  salaries  do  not  need  a  ceil¬ 
ing,  that  they  need  a  floor  in  many  instances. 

While  living  costs  have  advanced  15  per 
cent  or  more  in  the  past  year,  teachers’  salaries 
have  remained  almost  static.  Tripled  income 
taxes  will  curb  the  nonessential  spending  for 
most  teachers.  The  average  teacher  this  year 
will  have  to  think  twice  before  he  makes  a 
purchase  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

There  is  no  danger  of  inflation  from  school¬ 
teachers’  spending.  The  danger  comes  from 
the  extravagance  of  those  persons  whose  in¬ 
comes  have  been  over  expanded  by  the  emer¬ 
gency,  those  who  want  to  spend  now  because 
the)’  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  spend 
extravagantly  before,  those  whose  incomes  are 


taxation,  lowers  the  living  standards  of  all, 
and,  as  it  progresses,  devours  excess  purchas¬ 
ing  pow’er,  savings,  and  finally  the  foundations 
of  our  price  structure. 

How  to  Prevent  Inflation 

When  awakened  to  the  real  meaning  of  in¬ 
flation,  students  will  understand  how  it  will  be 
brought  about  when  men  and  women  with 
highly  increased  purchasing  power  bid  against 
each  other  for  scarce  g(X)ds,  and  how  it  may 
be  checked  by  postponed  consumption.  And 
soon  an  alert  student  will  conclude  that  volun¬ 
tary  curtailment  of  nonessential  spending  and 
investment  in  war  bonds  is  an  effective  tool  in 
combating  inflation,  that  it  is  more  desirable 
than  compulsory  savings  or  drastic  taxation  as 
a  means  of  postponing  consumption. 

Surely,  then,  a  responsible  business  teacher 
must  emphasize  the  need  for  curbing  luxury 

DR.  MARJORIE  HUNSINGER  has  been  an  in¬ 
structor  in  secretarial  studies  at  Alfred  University, 
Alfred,  New  York,  since  January  of  this  year.  At 
one  time  she  was  Dean  of  Education  at  Ferris  In¬ 
stitute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan.  After  she  received 
the  master’s  degree  from  Columbia  University,  she 
studied  for  her  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Her  career  includes  working  in  a  business 
office  and  teaching  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  New 
Jersey.  She  is  a  member  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and 
other  honorary  fraternities. 
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and  installment  purchasing;  for  paying  off 
debts,  mortgages,  and  other  obligations;  for 
buying  war  bonds;  for  paying  higher  taxes; 
for  rationing. 

“Enemies-of -Inflation”  Clubs 

The  business  teacher  can  go  one  step  far¬ 
ther.  Some  of  the  students  in  his  classes  rep¬ 
resent  families  whose  incomes  have  multiplied 
during  the  past  year.  In  these  families  extrava¬ 
gant  spending  may  be  motivated  by  the  desire 
of  the  parents  to  give  their  children  everything 
possible  at  the  moment,  regardless  of  ultimate 
consequences. 

Why  not  organize  "Enemies-of-Inflation 
Clubs,”  in  which  each  student  member  prom¬ 
ises  to  effect  some  postponement  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  his  family?  Make  the  pledges  definite. 
One  girl  may  make  her  contribution  by  per¬ 
suading  the  family  that  she  does  not  need  an 
expensive  holiday  this  year.  Another  will  re¬ 
alize  that  her  family  doesn’t  need  the  new  fur¬ 
niture  it  has  planned  to  buy.  A  third  will  sug¬ 
gest  to  her  parents  that  they  give  her  war 
bonds  for  Christmas  instead  of  a  fur  coat. 
Interest  in  these  clubs  should  grow  rapidly, 
for  high  school  students  like  to  feel  that  they 
are  making  worth-while  sacrifices. 

TTe  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  pictures  the  situation  viv¬ 
idly.* 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Do  the  people  of  our  country,  and  especially 
do  those  who  govern  our  country,  realize  what 
inflation  really  is  like? 

Those  of  us  who  happened  to  visit  families 
in  Germany  in  the  later  twenties  and  listened 
to  the  Germans’  casual  talk  among  themselves 
got  a  picture  of  inflation  which  we  shall  never 
forget.  The  war  was  generally  referred  to  in 
matter-of-fact  tones  as  a  very  hard  time  that 


had  to  be  lived  through;  but  the  inflation 
period  was  never  mentioned  without  an  under¬ 
note  of  real  horror. 

Even  in  its  earlier  stages  it  had  been  bad 
enough,  it  seems,  when  prices  were  rising  com¬ 
paratively  slowly,  week  by  week,  but  always 
faster  than  salaries  and  wages.  Then  one  be¬ 
gan  to  find  one’s  self  dipping  every  week  a 
little  more  into  one’s  savings — money  accu¬ 
mulated  for  the  future,  for  the  children’s  edu¬ 
cation,  for  one’s  did  age. 

But  as  the  inflation  gathered  strength  and 
things  went  up  faster  and  faster — the  almost 
inevitable  progress  of  inflation — then  one  must 
watch  those  precious  savings,  which  represent¬ 
ed  so  much  past  work,  so  many  past  economies, 
melting  away  like  snow,  literally  from  hour  to 
hour. 

Then  inflation  meant  lying  awake  every 
night,  figuring  and  wondering  how,  if  prices 
stayed  where  they  were,  one  could  possibly 
continue  to  feed  and  clothe  one’s  family,  and 
then  going  to  market,  in  the  morning,  to  find 
prices  had  doubled  in  the  night. 

It  meant  carrying  the  paper  money  for  the 
daily  expenditures  first  in  large  bags,  then  in 
shoe  boxes,  then  in  suitcases.  Counting  out  the 
savings  of  years  to  pay  for  one  loaf  of  bread, 
or  half  a  sausage.  Selling  everything  one  could 
do  without,  to  keep  one’s  head  above  water, 
then  beginning  to  sell  what  one  could  not 
really  do  without,  then  finding  no  buyers  any 
more,  for  anything. 

Anyone  who  has  experienced  the  nightmare 
that  inflation  means,  in  terms  of  daily  living, 
feels  that  no  action  of  the  government  could  be 
too  drastic  to  save  our  country  from  even  the 
milder  sort.  And  if  inflation  gets  really  start¬ 
ed,  what  chance  is  there  that  it  will  remain 
of  the  milder  sort? — Elizabeth  Ktiowltnn,  Se- 
hasco  Estates.  Maine. 


An  intensive  stenographic  course  that 
took  "ten  w'eeks  from  starter  to  stenog¬ 
rapher”  was  successfully  taught  during  the  past 
summer  session  by  Miss  Ruth  E.  Bell,  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  at  Black  Hills 
Teachers  College,  Spearfish,  South  Dakota.  High 
school  graduation  and  a  typing  speed  of  30  wpm 
were  the  prerequisites  for  enrollment. 

For  five  weeks,  classes  lasted  from  eight  to 


*  Reprinted  bv  permission  of  the  New  York  Times. 


three;  for  the  second  five  weeks,  from  nine  to 
noon.  Shorthand,  secretarial  practice,  and  filing 
were  included. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  weeks,  all  but  two  of  the 
students  had  an  average  transcription  speed  of 
32  w.p.m.,  and  most  of  them  averaged  100  w.p.m. 
in  taking  dictation.  Both  mailability  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  output  were  stressed  in  transcription. 

Miss  Be'l  is  to  be  congratulated  heartily  on 
her  work  in  training  the  stenographers  who  arc 
so  desperately  needed. 
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I'he  Counting  House 

A  MONTHLY  SERVICE 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  BOOKKEEPING.  BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS.  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Conducted  by 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG  and  MILTON  BRIGGS 


Ri  aucrs  of  this  department,  bookkeeping 
teachers  in  particular,  will  be  interested 
in  this  recent  Washington  dispatch  from  David 
Lawrence; 

"The  most  penetrating  examination  of  the 
inside  operations  of  every  business  establish¬ 
ment  in  America  that  has  ever  been  attempt¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  government  now  is  in 
progress.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  sent  out  forms  to  be  filled  out  which,  in 
respect  to  the  details  asked  for,  far  exceed 
any  income  tax  report  hitherto  required  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Not  merely  once 
a  year  must  a  comprehensive  financial  state¬ 
ment  be  filed,  but  regularly  hereafter,  not 
later  than  one  month  after  the  close  of  each 
quarter,  detailed  balance  sheets  and  profit  and 
loss  statements  must  be  filled  out. 

"O.P.A.  says  all  this  is  ’voluntary,’  but  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  a  provision  of  the  statute 
giving  the  administrator  power  'to  issue  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  requiring  such  information.’ 
While  the  official  order  of  the  O.P.A.  says 
the  information  is  required  'with  respect  to 
companies  engaged  in  manufacturing,  con¬ 
struction,  mining  and  quarrying,  and  wholesale 
and  retail  trades,’  there  are  indications  that 
all  manner  of  businesses  have  received  the 
forms  with  the  request  that  they  be  filled  out. 

"It  is  an  immense  bookkeeping  task,  and 
the  small  business  doubtless  will  have  to  spend 
not  less  than  a  week  at  the  end  of  each  quar¬ 
ter  preparing  the  data.  Whether  there  are 
enough  bookkeepers  and  auditors  in  America 
to  take  care  of  this  job  in  wartime  is  prob¬ 
lematical.  Detailed  analysis  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  significant  changes  in  the  operation  of 
a  business  must  accompany  the  financial  state¬ 
ments. 

"Explanation  given  is  that  the  material  is 
needed  to  assist  the  administrator  in  fixing 
prices.  There  are  rumors  that  a  number  of 
individuals  have  camouflaged  their  costs  in 


appealing  for  price  orders.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
O.P.A.  believes  it  cannot  tell  what  is  a  fair 
price  unless  it  knows  what  is  going  on  inside 
competing  businesses.’’ 

Next  month  this  department  will  pre¬ 
sent  an  explanation  of  the  ‘'LIFO” — last-in, 
first-out — method  of  inventorying.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  business  teachers  will  find  it 
worth-while  reading. 

Turn  to  page  132  for  the  third  in  our 
series  of  monthly  bookkeeping  contests.  The 
B.E.W.  awards  cash  prizes  every  month  for 
the  best  student  solutions  of  the  contest  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  article  entitled  "The  Arithmetic  and 
Law  of  the  Social  Security  Act,”  on  page  135 
of  this  issue,  was  sent  to  Robert  J.  Myers, 
consultant  actuary  and  Fellow  of  the  Actuarial 
Society  of  America,  for  review  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  in  accordance  with  his 
expert  criticism  and  advice. 

Get  in  the  Scrap! 

wo  TONS  of  metal  scrap  were  collected  by 
the  Crusaders  for  Victory,  a  group  of  eight 
Milwaukee  boys  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to 
sixteen.  They  formed  their  own  organization, 
did  their  own  planning,  and  campaigned  on 
bicycles,  coaster  wagons,  and  a  scooter.  They 
sent  out  duplicated  letters,  informing  friends  and 
neighbors  of  collection  dates.  Then  they  really 
collected  and  hauled  off  the  scrap. 

This  is  something  your  own  pupils  can  do. 
There  is  an  unusual  scrap-collecting  letter  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  Gregg  News  Letter  for  November, 
sponsored  by  the  Business  Education  World.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  write  the  assigned  letter  will  not  only 
learn  something  about  letter  writing — they  will 
learn,  also,  how  important  scrap  collection  is. 
Many  of  them  may  not  have  the  initiative  of  the 
Milwaukee  boys,  however.  Will  you  guide  their 
efforts? 
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Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions 
Closing  Date:  December  3,  1942 


THE  B.  E.  W.’s  monthly 

Bookkeeping  Contest 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

Here  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  contests  de¬ 
signed  to  interest  all  bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dents.  It  will  require  not  more  than  one  or 
two  class  periods,  and  will  provide  a  welcome 
change  from  textbook  routine.  The  B.E.W. 
will  distribute  cash  prizes,  as  described  below, 
for  the  best  student  solutions  of  this  contest 
problem.  All  the  information  they  will  need 
is  given  here. 

How  to  Participate 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  November 
contest  problem  on  the  next  page.  (The  B.E.W. 
hereby  grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the 
problem  for  free  distribution  to  your  students 
if  you  wish  them  to  have  individual  copies. 
The  contest  problem  is  so  short,  however,  that 
it  can  be  written  conveniently  on  the  black¬ 
board,  or  dictated.) 

Students  who  wish  to  earn  a  Junior  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Achievement  work  only  Assignment  A. 
Those  who  have  earned  Junior  Certificates  do 
Assignment  B  for  the  Senior  Certificate.  Those 
who  hold  Senior  Certificates  do  Assignments 
B  and  C  for  the  Superior  Certificate. 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or 


by  express  to:  Awards  Department,  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Solutions  cannot  be 
sent  by  parcel  post.) 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list,  in 
alphabetical  order,  of  the  names  of  the  students 
whose  papers  are  submitted.  Place  the  letter 
"A”  after  the  name  of  each  student  who  is  to 
receive  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement,  the 
letter  "B”  after  each  to  receive  a  Senior  Cer¬ 
tificate,  and  *'C”  after  each  to  receive  a  Super¬ 
ior  Certificate. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper.  This  is 
to  cover  in  part  the  costs  of  examination,  print¬ 
ing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an 
attractive  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement 
to  each  student  whose  solution  meets  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  standard. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  which  you  con¬ 
sider  best  hi  each  division  and  place  these  on 
top.  They  will  be  considered  for  the  award  of 
cash  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to 
submit  papers  for  certification  may  enter  in 
the  contest,  free  of  charge,  the  three  best  solu¬ 
tions  from  each  class.) 

6.  The  B.E.W.  wdll  award  cash  prizes  as 
follows:  S3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution  sub¬ 
mitted  in  each  division,  and  four  prizes  of  $1 
in  each  division  for  other  outstanding  papers. 


Send  All  Your  Students’  Papers 
for  Certification 

There  will  be  increased  interest  among  your  stu¬ 
dents  when  they  are  rewarded  for  good  work  by  at¬ 
tractive  two-color  certificates  of  achievement,  which 
can  later  be  shown  to  prospective  employers.  Remem¬ 
ber,  although  only  three  papers  may  be  entered  for 
contest  prizes,  any  number  of  papers  (including  the 
three  contest  entries)  may  be  submitted  for  certifica¬ 
tion  at  the  usual  examination  fee  of  10-cents  a  paper. 
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7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these 
data  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Student’s 


name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address  of  school, 
teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  No  papers  will 
be  returned. 

9-  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  I.  Blanchard, 
Milton  Briggs,  and  Miss  Janet  Leddy. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  this  contest  is  De¬ 
cember  3,  1942.  All  papers  must  be  in  our 
hands  on  that  date.  Certificates  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  will  be  awarded  within  a  short  time 
thereafter.  Prize-winners  will  be  announced 
in  the  January  B.E.W.  Checks  will  be  mailed 
to  prize-winners  early  in  December. 

In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 


The  Bookkeeping  Contest  Problem  For  This  Month 


Read  the  following  introduction  to  your 
.bookkeeping  students: 

Assume  that  you  are  the  bookkeeper  for  the 
Queen  Quality  Jewelry  Store.  Henry  Steven¬ 
son  is  the  proprietor.  The  business  is  a  small 
one,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  employs  only  one  sales 
clerk  to  assist  him.  You  are  hired  to  do  all 
the  necessary  bookkeeping  and  clerical  work 
after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays. 

Here  is  a  list  of  transactions  selected  from 
those  that  occurred  last  month.  You  are  to 
journalize  these  transactions. 

Dictate  the  following  transactions  to  your 
students,  or  have  the  transactions  duplicated  or 
written  on  the  blackboard: 

October,  1 942 

1  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  proprietor,  borrowed  $1,000 
from  James  B.  Congdon.  He  gave  Mr.  Congdon 
a  40-day  note  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

1  Purchased  merchandise  on  account  from  the  Bond 
Street  Jewelry  Company,  Philadelphia,  $154.90, 
terms  n/30.  Order  No.  197B. 

2  Sold  an  American  Aviatrix  wrist  watch  to  Miss 
Helen  Post,  1140  Lincoln  Boulevard,  $49.50,  on 
account  60  days.  Sale  No.  443. 

3  Paid  $7.50  to  the  Reynolds  Publishing  Company 
for  the  printing  of  advertising  circulars. 

3.  Bought  merchandise  on  account  from  Tiffany  & 
Spencer,  Chicago,  $203.75,  terms  3/30,  1/60. 
Order  No.  198B. 

5  Henry  Stevenson  withdrew  $35  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  his  personal  use. 

6  Cash  sales  for  the  week  totaled  $546.93. 

8.  Paid  sales  clerk’s  wages,  $16.  (Selling  Expense.) 


9  Sent  the  Bond  Street  Jewelry  Company  a  check 
for  $100  in  part  payment  of  amount  due.  No 
cash  discount  was  allowed. 

10  Received  a  check  for  $20  from  Miss  Helen  Post 
to  apply  on  account. 

12  Returned  $13.65  worth  of  the  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  from  Tiffany  &  Spencer  on  October  3. 
The  goods  were  received  in  a  damaged  condition. 

13  Bought  a  supply  of  gift  wrapping  paper  on  ac¬ 
count  from  The  Pairpoint  Corporation,  $8.50. 
(Debit  Selling  Expense.) 

15  Sold  a  diamond  ring  to  John  Montgomery,  81 
Hawthorne  Street,  $75.  Terms  on  account,  60 
days. 

16  The  cash-register  tape  shows  that  sales  since 
October  6  totaled  $495.57. 

17  A  cash  customer  returned  a  necklace  purchased 
last  week  because  she  was  not  satisfied  with  it. 
Mr.  Stevenson  refunded  the  selling  price,  $3.50. 

17  Sent  The  Pairpoint  Corporation  a  check  for 
$8.50,  amount  due. 

19  Purchased  merchandise  from  the  Hollywood 
Jewelry  Company,  New  York  City,  $87.75.  Paid 
cash. 

20  Paid  express  charges  on  merchandise  purchased, 
$3.60. 

21  Cash  sales  since  October  16  totaled  $347.62. 

23  Paid  sales  girl  for  week,  $16. 

24  Paid  interest  due  on  note  held  by  the  Merchants 
National  Bank,  $5.37. 

24  Sold  a  Silas  Warner  clock  to  Edmund  A.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  73  Quaker  Lane,  $15.  Terms  on  account,  60 
days. 

26  Miss  Helen  Post,  a  customer,  paid  $5  on  account. 

27  Purchased  merchandise  on  account  from  the  Bond 
Street  Jewelry  Company,  $35.50.  Terms  2/30, 
n/60.  Order  No.  200B. 
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28.  bent  a  check  to  the  bond  Street  Jewelry  Com¬ 
pany  for  $34.90,  balance  due  on  purchase  of  the 
first. 

29  Paid  for  advertisement  in  "The  Daily  Sentinel,” 

$5. 

30  Sent  the  Roy  Realty  Company  a  check  for  $75  to 
pay  store  rent. 

The  following  account  titles  are  suggested 
for  use  with  this  problem:  Purchases,  Purchases 
Returns  and  Allowances,  Accounts  Receivable, 
Accounts  Payable,  Sales,  Advertising  Expense, 
Cash,  Henry  Stevenson  (Personal),  Selling  Ex¬ 
pense,  Notes  Payable,  Sales  Returns  and  Allow¬ 
ances,  Mailing  and  Express  Inward,  Interest 
Expense,  Rent  Expense. 

'I'hese  account  titles  are  not,  of  course,  the 
only  ones  acceptable  in  recording  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Queen  Quality  Jewelry  Store. 
Teachers  and  students  who  are  accustomed  to 
other  titles  may  feel  free  to  use  them. 

Assignment  A 

For  students  who  wish  to  earn  a 
Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement 
Make  entries  in  General  Journal  form.  Use 
regular  bookkeeping  paper  or  plain  white 
paper  properly  ruled,  both  sides. 

Assignment  B 

For  students  who  have  a  Junior  Certifi¬ 
cate  and  wish  to  earn  a 
Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement 

Make  entries  in  a  simple  Purchases  Journal, 
Sales  Journal,  Cash  Receipts  Journal,  Cash 
Payments  Journal,  and  General  Journal.  (Refer 
to  your  textbook  for  models,  if  necessary.) 
Use  both  sides  of  the  paper  and  all  available 
space. 

Assignment  C 


For  students  who  have  both  Junior  and 
Senior  Certificates,  and  wish  to  earn  a 
Superior  Achievement  Certificate 
Do  Assignment  B.  Then  post  all  entries 
and  make  a  Trial  Balance.  Submit  only  your 
books  of  original  entry  and  Trial  Balance  for 
certification.  You  need  not  send  your  ledger. 
Customers’  and  creditors’  accounts  may  be 
opened  either  in  the  General  Ledger  or  in  sub¬ 
sidiary  ledgers,  as  directed  by  your  teacher. 

♦ 

A  prominent  official  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  said  recently,  "We’d  rather  have 
one  good  stenographer  in  Washington  than  three 
poor  ones.’’  Let’s  shorten  our  courses  by  intensi¬ 
fication  and  not  by  amputation. — H.  E.  V.  Porter. 


Prize-Winners  in  the  September 
Bookkeeping  Contest 

The  following  students  received 
cash  prizes  for  their  papers  submitted  in 
the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contest  for 
September.  Names  of  teachers  are  in 
italics. 

First  Prize — $3 

Betty  June  Cline,  Senior  High  School,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio.  V.  W''.  Babb. 

Other  Prizes — $1  Each 
Beatrice  Beck,  William  Penn  Senior  High 
School,  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ursula  A. 
Ernst. 

Dorothy  Degtiarick,  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Wyandotte,  Michigan.  Allan  E.  Barron. 
Dolo-es  Fogelsonger,  Bindle  High  School, 
Flint,  Michigan.  Mrs.  Lucille  Hughes. 
Lois  Genres,  High  School,  Roselle,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Dorothy  W hitenack. 

Virginia  Herman,  Van  Cleve  High  School, 
Troy,  Ohio.  Virginia  Weiss. 

Pauline  Jenkins,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Oillege,  Charleston,  Illinois.  Earl  S. 
Dickerson. 

Marie  Kedziora,  Saint  Augustine  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister  M.  Elfrida. 

Loraine  Kraus,  St.  Gerard’s  High  School,  San 
Antonio.  Texas.  Sifter  Mary  Louise. 

Janice  Schlameus,  High  School,  San  Marcos, 
Texas.  Bernice  Bouldin. 

Tlielma  Schoesler,  High  School,  Ritzville, 
Washington.  Fervid  Forkner. 

Lorraine  Stark,  St.  Anthony  High  School,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan.  Sister  Ai.  Cassilda. 
Catherine  Williamson,  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Academy,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  Sister 
Mary  Pius. 

Bookkeeping  Editor’s  Note:  A 
large  number  of  papers  submitted  in  the 
September  contest  merit  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion.  We  regret  that  space  limitations 
do  not  permit  publication  of  the  names 
of  students  who  submitted  these  papers. 
Students  who  have  been  awarded  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Achievement  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  enter  future  contests  and 
earn  the  Senior  and  Superior  Certificates. 
The  third  problem  in  the  current  series 
appears  on  page  132  of  this  issue.  The 
Business  Education  World  will  award 
cash  prizes  for  the  best  solutions  and  a 
Certificate  of  Achievement  for  every  one 
that  is  satisfactory. — M.  B. 
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The  Arithmetic  and  Taw  of 

The  Social  Security  Act 

Unit  1 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  Ed.D.,  C.P.A. 


The  following  unit  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  three  to  be  presented  in  the  B.E.W. 
This  unit  distinguishes  between  a  fully  in¬ 
sured  and  a  currently  insured  worker  and  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  average  monthly  wage  of  a 
worker  and  the  monthly  benefit  payments  due 
a  worker  may  be  computed. 

Unit  2  will  explain  the  law  and  arithmetical 
computations  involved  in  determining  supple¬ 
mentary,  survivors’,  and  maximum  benefits. 

Unit  3  will  explain  the  law  and  arithmetic 
involved  in  Federal  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  under  the  Act  and  will  present  a  timed 
drill  for  pupil  activity. 

The  correct  answer  is  shown  in  parentheses 
after  each  problem. 

Unit  1.  Determining  Monthly  Benefit 
Payments 

The  Social  Security  Act,  passed  by  G)ngress 
in  1935  and  amended  in  1939,  provides  for 
the  economic  security  of  the  individual  and 
his  family  by  establishing,  among  other  serv¬ 
ices,  a  system  of  Federal  old-age  benefits  and 
a  system  of  unemployment  compensation. 

The  old-age  division  of  the  Act  provides 
(a)  for  help  to  states  that  give  aid  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  aged  and  in  need  of  immedi¬ 
ate  assistance  and  (b)  a  plan  under  which  a 
worker  may  retire  at  the  age  of  65  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  monthly  payment  from  that  time  un¬ 
til  he  dies. 

The  unemployment  division  of  the  Act  pro¬ 
vides  a  means  of  giving  aid  to  workers  who 
are  temporarily  unemployed.  The  system  of 
unemployment  compensation  is  administered 
under  state  laws  that  are  approved  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

The  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
provides  for  old-age  benefits  is,  in  reality,  an 
insurance  plan.  The  premium  payments  for 
the  benefits  to  be  received  are  made  up  of  the 
tax  paid  by  the  employee  and  the  employer. 


The  benefits  are  paid  by  the  Government  on 
this  protection  when  the  worker  is  sixty-five 
years  of  age  or  over,  or  to  his  family  when  he 
dies,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  in 
actual  need  of  them. 

Monthly  benefits  under  the  Act  began  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1940. 

The  amount  received  at  age  65  depends  on 
the  average  monthly  pay  based  in  general  on 
the  period  after  1936,  or  age  22  if  later.  Wages 
received  after  age  65  count  only  if  received 
after  January  1,  1939.  If  at  the  age  of  65 
the  worker  is  not  eligible  to  receive  monthly 
benefit  payments,  he  may  become  eligible  by 
working  after  he  is  65. 

To  provide  funds  from  which  the  monthly 
benefit  payments  are  payable,  the  Government 
levies  taxes  on  both  employer  and  employee  in 
like  amounts  (excise  tax  on  employer  and  in¬ 
come  tax  on  employee).  The  rates  for  these, 
under  the  Act,  are  as  follows: 


1937  to  1942 . 1%  of  total  wages  paid 

1943  to  1945 . 2%  of  total  wages  paid 

1946  to  1948 . 2V2%  of  total  wages  paid 


1949  and  thereafter.  .3%  of  total  wages  paid 

The  old-age  and  survivors’  tax  is  limited  to 
$3,000  of  wages  a  year.  This  is  the  maximum 
yearly  pay  on  which  benefits  are  paid. 

A  lump-sum  death  benefit  up  to  six  times 
the  monthly  benefit  rate  is  paid  the  worker’s 
estate  if  he  leaves  no  survivor  entitled  to  imme¬ 
diate  monthly  benefits. 

**Fully  Insured'*  and  **Currently  Insured*’ 

Monthly  old-age  insurance  benefits  are  paid 
a  worker  retired  from  active  labor  (that  is, 
with  covered  wages  of  less  than  $15  per 
month),  if  he  is  65  years  of  age  or  over,  if 
he  has  worked  on  a  job  or  jobs  covered  by  the 
law,  and  if  he  has  earned  $50  or  more  in  each 
of  a  certain  number  of  calendar  quarters. 

Gilendar  quarters  are  the  four  3-month  pe¬ 
riods  beginning  January  1,  April  1,  July  1,  and 
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October  1  of  any  year.  The  quarters  in  which 
the  worker  earned  $50  or  more  on  covered  jobs 
are  called  "quarters  of  coverage.” 

A  worker  is  considered  fully  insured  when 
he  has  had  at  least  1  quarter  of  coverage  for 
each  2  quarters  of  the  calendar  years  after  1936 
(or  the  quarter  of  attainment  of  age  21  if 
later)  and  before  the  quarter  in  which  he  be¬ 
comes  age  65  or  dies  (if  prior  to  65).  These 
quarters  of  coverage  may  be  obtained  at  any 
time  after  1936,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  person  is  under  21  or  over  65,  but  the 
number  required  is  based  only  on  the  period 
between  January  1,  1937,  or  after  age  21,  and 
age  65  or  prior  death. 

If  this  formula  produces  a  requirement  of 
less  than  6  quarters  of  coverage,  then  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  6  quarters  is  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  formula  produces  a  figure 
larger  than  40,  a  maximum  of  only  40  quar¬ 
ters  is  required.  Thus,  once  an  individual  ob¬ 
tains  40  quarters  of  coverage,  he  is  perma¬ 
nently  fully  insured. 

A  worker  is  considered  currently  insured 
when  he  has  had  not  less  than  6  quarters  of 
coverage  in  the  three  years  preceding  the  quar¬ 
ter  in  which  he  died. 

From  the  above  definitions,  it  may  be  seen 
that  a  worker  can  be  either  fully  insured  or 
currently  insured,  or  both  fully  and  currently 
insured  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  the  work¬ 
er  is  fully  insured,  he  and  his  survivors  are 
eligible  for  all  types  of  benefits.  A  currently 
insured  status,  however,  earns  benefits  only 
for  orphaned  children  and  their  mothers,  and 
lump-sum  death  payments,  but  not  any  old- 
age  benefits  such  as  for  the  worker  himself,  his 
wife,  his  widow,  or  his  parents. 

Illustrative  Problems 

1.  An  employee’s  sixty-fifth  birthday  came  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1940.  Under  what  conditions  would  he  have 
been  considered  fully  insured  and  hence  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  Act? 

(He  would  have  been  considered  fully  insured 
and  could  have  applied  for  benefits  then  if  he  had 
received,  from  covered  jobs,  as  much  as  $50  a  quar¬ 
ter  in  any  six  quarters  of  1937,  1938,  1939,  and 
1940.) 

2.  A  youth  18  years  of  age  began  working  at  jobs 
covered  by  the  Act  in  1939.  What  is  the  earliest  age 
at  which  he  could  have  become  permanently  fully 
insured  under  the  Act? 

(If  he  had  earned  as  much  as  $50  a  quarter 
throughout  the  next  10  years  on  jobs  covered  by  the 
law,  he  would  be  qualified  at  age  28  for  old-age 


benefits  at  age  65,  and  he  would  remain  qualified 
even  though  he  never  again  worked  on  a  covered 
job.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  worker  under  65  to  gain  and  subsequently 
to  lose  a  fully  insured  status.  Thus,  a  worker 
who  now  has  1 1  or  more  quarters  of  coverage 
is  fully  insured  regardless  of  age.  Those 
who  are  now  attaining  the  age  of  65  are  eligible 
for  old-age  benefits.  Younger  persons  are 
fully  insured  as  to  immediate  death  protection, 
but,  if  they  do  not  subsequently  obtain  more 
quarters  of  coverage,  this  fully  insured  status 
runs  out.  A  young  man  who  moves  in  and  out 
of  covered  employment  might  be  fully  insured 
part  of  the  time  and  not  insured  the  rest  of 
the  time  until  he  has  finally  obtained  his  40 
quarters  of  coverage  for  a  permanently  fully 
insured  status. 

Learning  Exercises 

1.  A  worker  became  65  years  old  in  January,  1941. 
He  was  engaged  upon  work  covered  by  the  Social 
Security  Act  since  1938.  What  are  the  minimum 
conditions  under  which  he  w'ould  be  fully  insured 
and  eligible  to  receive  monthly  benefits  the  rest  of 
his  life? 

(If  he  had  received  from  covered  jobs  as  much 
as  $50  a  quarter  in  any  8  quarters  of  1938,  1939, 
and  1940,  he  would  have  been  considered  fully  in¬ 
sured.) 

2.  Assume  that  a  worker  will  earn  $125  a  month 
from  1939  to  1949,  inclusive,  while  employed  upon 
work  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  that  he 
will  then  be  unable  to  work  again.  Will  he  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act  when 
he  becomes  65  years  old  in  1957?  Why? 

(Yes.  He  is  considered  fully  insured  because  he 
has  had  40  quarters  of  coverage.) 

3.  Assume  that  a  worker  will  earn  $250  a  month 
from  1945  to  1949,  inclusive,  while  employed  upon 
work  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  that 
he  will  not  again  be  able  to  work  after  that  time. 
If  he  became  65  years  old  in  1958,  will  he  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act?  Why? 

(No.  He  had  only  20  quarters  of  coverage.  See  an¬ 
swer  to  No.  2  above.) 

4.  A  worker  insured  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  regularly  employed  at  $100  a  month  for  two 
years.  He  was  then  idle  for  one  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  died.  Would  his  estate  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  death  benefit  if  he  left  no  survivor  en¬ 
titled  to  monthly  benefits?  Why? 

(Yes.  He  had  more  than  6  quarters  of  coverage 
in  the  3  years  preceding  his  death  and  so  was  cur¬ 
rently  insured.) 

5.  A  worker  insured  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  regularly  employed  at  $150  a  month  from 
1941  to  1943.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was 
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unable  to  obtain  work  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
then  he  obtained  covered  employment.  He  died  one 
year  later.  Would  his  estate  or  survivors  be  entitled 
to  anything  under  his  Social  Security  insurance? 
Why? 

(No.  He  did  not  have  at  least  6  quarters  of  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  3  years  preceding  his  death,  nor  was  he 
covered  during  one-half  the  quarters  from  1937 
to  1946.) 

6.  A  man  insured  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  regularly  employed  at  $200  a  month  from 
1937  to  1940.  He  then  engaged  in  work  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Act  for  a  period  of  H/2  years.  If  he 
became  65  years  old  in  July,  1942,  and  retired, 
would  he  be  entitled  to  a  retirement  benefit  under  the 
Act?  Explain. 

(Yes.  He  would  have  more  than  the  9  quarters 
of  coverage  required.) 

Computing  the  Average  Monthly  Wage 

A  worker's  monthly  benefits  depend  on  his 
average  monthly  pay  and  on  the  number  of 
years  in  which  he  has  earned  $200  or  more  a 
year  on  jobs  covered  by  the  law.  The  average 
monthly  wage  is  calculated  by  dividing  total 
credited  wages  (no  more  than  $3,000  for  any 
one  year)  by  the  number  of  months  between 
January  1,  1937  (or  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter  in  which  he  became  22  years  old),  and 


the  beginning  of  the  quarter  in  which  he  died 
or  retired  after  age  65.  In  addition,  in  the 
denominator  there  must  be  added  the  number 
of  months  in  respect  to  the  quarters  in  which 
he  had  more  than  $50  of  wages  before  he  was 
22. 

Illustrative  Example 

Assume  that  a  man  was  employed  at  $150  a  month 
from  January  1,  1942,  to  June  30,  1954.  An  ac¬ 
cident  then  forces  him  to  stop  work.  If  he  becomes 
65  years  old  on  February  11,  I960,  what  is  the 
average  monthly  wage  on  which  his  primary  monthly 
benefit  will  be  computed? 

(From  January  1,  1937,  to  December  31,  1959, 
the  quarter  before  he  becomes  65  years  old,  is  23 
years,  or  276  months.  His  average  monthly  wage 
is  found  by  dividing  his  total  wages,  $22,500,  by 
the  total  time,  276  months.  This  gives  $81.52.) 

Learning  Exercises 

Find  the  average  monthly  wage  for  each  of 
the  six  workers  listed  in  Table  I.  All  were 
employed  on  covered  jobs,  and  each  died  or 
reached  age  65  on  the  date  indicated.  (As¬ 
sume  that  each  period  of  employment  begins 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  and  ends  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month.) 


Table  I 


Problem 

Monthly 
j  Wage 

{  Employment  on  Covered  Work 

Reached  65 
or  Died 

Average 

Monthly 

Wage 

!  From 

To 

1  1 

$100  1 

(  July,  1940 

Dec.,  1958 

Jan.  12,  1962 

($  74.00  ) 

2  i 

200  1 

Jan.,  1939 

June,  1950 

Feb.  10,  1951 

(  164.29  ) 

3 

120  1 

Aug.,  1942 

Jan.,  1955 

July  7,  1955 

(  81.08  ) 

Feb.,  1938 

Mar.,  1957 

Oct.  24,  I960 

(  121.05  ) 

Nov.,  1959 

Jan.  30,  1961 

(  149.17  ) 

July,  1953 

Feb.  17,  1962 

(  122.00*) 

’The  worker  obtains  full  credit  for  his  $300  monthly  wage  in  both  1941  and  1953,  since  his  partial 
tmployment  for  those  years  would,  at  this  rate,  not  exceed  $3,000  a  year,  but  in  the  intervening  years 
only  $3,000  (or  at  the  rate  of  $250  a  month)  would  be  allowed. 


7.  A  man  was  employed  on  covered  jobs  at  $300 
1  month  from  July  1,  1940,  to  June  30,  1950.  Ill 
liealth  then  forced  him  to  stop  work.  If  he  became 
65  years  old  on  August  12,  1955,  to  how  much  did 
liij  average  monthly  wage  amount?  ($137.84.  See 
note  ia  answer  to  No.  6  above.) 
i  8.  A  man,  24  years  old  on  August  8,  1942,  was 
fluployed  on  work  covered  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  July  1,  1942,  at  $150  a  month.  He  worked 
I  OQthis  job  until  May  31,  1954.  If  he  did  not  again 
*ork  on  covered  jobs,  to  how  much  would  his 
werage  monthly  wage  amount  under  the  Social 
j  Security  Act,  when  he  reached  the  age  of  65? 

(M1.57.  Number  of  months  from  age  22,  August 
!  1940,  to  age  65,  August  8,  1983,  equals  516. 

I  ^21,450,  total  pay,  divided  by  516  equals  $41.57.) 
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Monthly  Benefit  Payments 

The  amended  Act  provides  "that  each  work¬ 
er’s  monthly  benefit  shall  be  individually  de¬ 
termined  on  the  basis  of  his  own  earnings, 
according  to  the  following  formula:  40  per 
cent  of  the  first  $50  of  the  average  monthly 
wages,  plus  10  per  cent  of  the  next  $200  of 
average  monthly  wages,  plus  1  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  on  this  amount  for  every  year  in  which 
he  earned  at  least  $200  in  covered  wages.” 

Illustrative  Problem 

A  man  was  employed  on  work  covered  by  the 
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earnings  of  more  than  $200  in  each  year.  If  he 
retired  at  the  end  of  this  period,  to  how  much 
would  his  primary  monthly  benefit  payments  amount, 
if  his  average  monthly  wages  amounted  to  $81.^2? 


40%  of  $50.00  .  =  $20.00 

10%  of  $31.52 .  =  3.15 

$23.15 

1%  of  $23.15  =  $.2315  X  13  3.01 

Primary  monthly  benefit  .  $26.16 


Learning  Exercises 

Refer  to  Table  II  for  problems  1-6.  Fnd  the  primary 
monthly  benefit  payments  received  by  each  worker. 
Each  retired  when  he  reached  age  65,  after  having 
been  employed  on  jobs  covered  by  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

7.  A  man  was  employed  at  $200  a  month  from 
June  30,  1939,  to  January  1,  1953.  He  then  retired 
from  work  and  when  he  reached  the  age  of  65 
on  March  3,  1961,  he  applied  for  Social  Security 
benefits.  To  how  much  will  his  monthly  benefits 
amount?  ($29.93) 

8.  A  worker  was  employed  on  jobs  covered  by 


the  Social  Security  Act  tor  11  ycais.  If  he  tetiicd 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  to  how  much  would  his 
primary  monthly  benefit  payments  amount  if  his 
average  monthly  wages  amounted  to  $74.40?  ($24.91) 

Table  II 


1 

1 

Average 

Number  of  I 
Years  in  ' 

Primary 

Problem  ! 

Monthly 

WHICH  $200  ! 

Monthly 

Rate 

OR  MORE 

Benefit 

i  1 

WAS  EARNED 

1  ' 

$240 

14 

($44.46) 

2 

350* 

12 

(  44.80) 

3 

125  j 

17 

(  32.18) 

4  ! 

1  100  ’ 

11 

(  27.75) 

5 

1  175 

9 

(  35.43) 

6 

1  22** 

141/2  i 

(  10.00) 

♦Maximum  average  monthly  wage  on  which  benefits 
are  computed  is  $250. 

*^In  computing  the  primary  benefits,  more  than 
$200  was  earned  during  each  of  the  14  years  in 
this  problem.  Only  $132  (6  X  $22)  was  earned 
in  the  half-year  period;  hence  no  credit  is  given 
for  this  period.  The  worker  in  this  problem  would 
be  entitled  to  the  minimum  primary  benefit  of  $10, 
because  the  benefit  computed  on  the  basis  of  his 
earnings  amounts  to  only  $9.86. 


National  Business  Teachers  Association  Plans  for  Annual  Convention 


UT)  usiNEss  Education  Realities  in  War  and 

J3  Post  War”  has  been  announced  by  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Lomax,  president  of  N.  B.  T.  A.,  as  the 
general  theme  of  the  1942  convention,  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  December  28-30. 

The  three  general  sessions  (Monday,  December 
28,  8:30  p.m.;  Tuesday,  December  29,  9:30  a.m.; 
and  Wednesday,  December  30,  9  a.m.)  will  be 
devoted  to  the  business-education  problems  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war. 

The  chairmen  of  the  College,  Private  School, 
and  Secondary  School  departments  are  develop¬ 
ing  programs  in  which  special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  actual  problems  each  type  of  insti¬ 
tution  is  now  facing  or  will  face  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  Departmental  meetings  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  Tuesday,  December  29,  2  p.m.  Subject- 
matter  round  tables  will  be  held  Wednesday,  De¬ 
cember  30,  at  10:40  a.m.  and  again  at  2  p.m. 
The  closing  session  for  the  convention  will  be 
held  Wednesday,  December  30,  at  6:30  p.m. 

Tuesday  evening  has  been  reserved  for  those 
fraternities,  associations,  or  groups  that  wish  to 
schedule  special  functions.  Any  organization  or 
group  wishing  to  have  a  dinner  or  meeting 
should  communicate  with  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square,  New  York  City.  James 


Holtsclaw,  City  Supervising  Principal  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Detroit  Public  Schools,  will  be 
glad  to  assist  any  group  or  organization  in  ob¬ 
taining  facilities  for  its  meeting. 

For  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  for  each  $2  col¬ 
lected  as  membership  dues,  the  Association  has 
spent  $2.07  for  publications  alone.  The  Year^ 
book,  one  of  the  publications  which  each  member 
ot  the  Association  receives,  has,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  achieved  national  dis¬ 
tinction  in  education.  In  addition  to  a  copy  of 
the  Yearbook,  each  member  of  the  Association 
receives  the  four  issues  of  the  Business  Education 
Digest.  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  editor,  is  planning 
to  have  the  issues  for  the  current  year  include 
practical  suggestions  to  schools  on  war  training 
in  the  field  of  business  education. 

The  National  Business  Teachers  Association 
invites  all  past  members  and  all  other  interested 
business  teachers  to  join  the  Association  by  send¬ 
ing  the  annual  dues  of  $2  to  J.  Murray  Hill,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

Room  reservations  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan,  made  before  the  time  of  registra¬ 
tion  are  guaranteed  by  the  hotel  at  the  rate  of 
$3  for  single  rooms,  $5  for  double  rooms.  Rooms 
with  twin  beds  are  $5.50.  Reservations  should  be 
made  immediately. 
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The  Training  of  Competent  Typists 


CERTAIN  learning  principles  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  any  training  program.  This 
article  attempts  to  apply  these  principles  to 
the  building  of  typewriting  power  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  tests.  Each  month  tests  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Gregg  Writer;  students  who  type 
these  tests  with  certain  achievement  standards 
qualify  for  certificates.  Preparation  for  meet¬ 
ing  these  standards  is  important.  The  student 
must  keep  both  accuracy  and  speed  require¬ 
ments  in  mind  in  his  training  program.  In 
developing  accuracy,  we  set  up  certain  stand¬ 
ards  whereby  each  student  trains  at  his  own 
level,  thus  providing  for  individual  differences. 

For  example,  assume  we  are  using  the  March, 
1942,  Competent  Typist  text.  In  the  first 
trial,  the  student  types  the  first  paragraph, 
then  "checks  his  work.”  The  first  paragraph 
(there  are  seven  in  the  test)  contains  56l 
strokes  or  112  words. 

The  student  who  finishes  this  paragraph 
in  2  minutes  types  at  the  gross  speed  of  56 
words  a  minute,  but  what  about  his  accuracy? 
If  he  completes  the  paragraph  with  not  more 
than  one  typing  error,  his  accuracy  is  satis¬ 
factory. 

For  training  purposes,  we  ask  that  he  re¬ 
peat  the  paragraph  if,  upon  his  first  trial, 
he  has  made  more  than  one  error  in  the  en¬ 
tire  first  paragraph.  When  an  entire  class 
writes  on  the  test  for  training  purposes,  many 
will  complete  the  paragraph  with  this  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy.  When  we  again  start  the 
writing,  all  who  have  achieved  this  goal  will 
try  the  second  paragraph  (which  contains  484 
strokes) . 

If  the  goal  of  not  more  than  one  error  is 
I  ichieved  on  the  second  paragraph,  the  student 
is  ready  to  try  the  third  paragraph  upon  the 
third  writing.  If  his  errors  have  been  two 
or  more,  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  to  improve  his  accuracy, 
because  he  realizes  that  his  classmates  are 
progressing  more  rapidly  than  he  is.  We 
'hall  not  attempt  in  this  article  to  deal  with 
the  remedial  work  needed  to  improve  his  ac- 
Qiracy. 

This  program  has  further  value  if  the  stu- 
not  only  gives  attention  to  accuracy  but 
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also  has,  as  a  sec¬ 
ondary  or  minor 
goal,  speed  of 
achievement.  The 
student  needs  to 
know  how  much 
time  he  consumes  in 
writing  the  para¬ 
graph.  Usually  stu¬ 
dents  will  require 
different  lengths  of 
time  to  complete 
the  writing. 

A  suitable  device  is  a  clock  having  a  second 
hand  that  is  visible  to  all  students.  If  no 
clock  is  available,  the  teacher  must  provide 
some  other  method.  We  have  used  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction. 

If  the  teacher  knows  the  approximate  writ¬ 
ing  rate  of  the  members  of  the  class,  he  can 
prepare  on  the  board  a  plan  that  will  suffice. 
If  there  is  no  student  in  the  class  who  can  com¬ 
plete  the  paragraph  in  less  than  a  minute,  but 
if  all  are  able  to  complete  it  in  not  longer 
than  2  minutes  and  15  seconds,  the  teacher 
may  prepare  a  chart  on  the  board  or  draw 
a  "clock  dial.”  On  a  chart,  the  figures  begin 
with  one  and  are  graduated  (preferably  in  deci¬ 
mals)  to  21/4  minutes.  (See  Figure  1.)  If  a 
clock  dial  is  used,  the  graduations  will  be  for 
one  minute  only.  (See  Figure  2.) 

The  teacher  will  point  to  the  figure  indicat¬ 
ing  the  elapsed  time.  If  the  fastest  student  fin¬ 
ishes  the  paragraph  in  II/2  minutes,  the  pointer 
may  be  placed  on  that  figure  as  the  student 
signals  that  he  has  finished.  Gradually  the 
pointer  is  moved  until,  in  5  more  seconds,  it  is 
resting  on  the  figure  1.58,  indicating  that  1.58 
minutes  have  elapsed. 

This  movement  of  the  pointer  is  continued 
jntil  the  last  machine  is  stopped  or  until  time 
is  called.  When  a  student  completes  the  para¬ 
graph,  he  takes  the  time  reading  indicated  by 
the  pointer,  calculates  his  rate,  and  checks  for 
his  accuracy. 

When  one  desires  to  set  as  a  goal  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  keys  are  struck,  commonly 
called  stroking  speed,  one  may  have  the  class 
type  for  a  designated  length  of  time,  say  5 
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1.00 

1.33 

1.67 

2.00 

1.08 

1.42 

1.75 

2.08 

1.17 

1.50 

1.83 

2.17 

1.25 

1.58 

1.92 

2.25 

Figure  2.  Qock  dial  showing  fractions  of  a  minute 

minutes,  to  obtain  a  speed  rating,  or  this  rating 
may  be  obtained  from  previous  tests.  Then  set 
as  a  goal  for  achievement  on  each  paragraph  a 
speed  somewhat  above  that  achieved  on  the 
5 -minute  timing.  Again  the  procedure  of  typing 
from  the  first  paragraph  of  the  test  is  carried 
out.  This  time,  all  pupils  may  stop  typing 
after  1  minute  has  elapsed.  Each  pupil  cal¬ 
culates  his  stroking  speed,  which  should  be  at 
least  five  words  a  minute  more  than  that  made 
in  the  longer  period  of  time. 

If  a  student  achieves  his  goal,  during  the 
first  period  of  writing,  he  will  type  the  second 
time  from  the  second  paragraph  (or  from  ad¬ 
ditional  material  in  the  first  paragraph,  as 
designated  in  the  assignment)  ;  but  if  his  goal 
is  not  achieved,  he  repeats  the  first  paragraph. 

This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  maxim  that  the  learner  should  work  to¬ 
ward  a  goal  that  is  reasonably  easy  for  him  to 


Figure  1.  Blackboard  chart  to  show  elapsed  time 

attain.  Naturally,  as  those  who  are  able  each 
time  to  achieve  their  goals  move  on  to  new 
copy,  the  class  will  "spread  out”  over  various 
paragraphs,  thus  placing  a  premium  on  effort 
of  achievement. 

Since  each  writing  period  is  a  brief  one, 
preferably  not  more  than  a  minute,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  a  number  of  such  writing  periods 
during  a  class  period,  even  after  allowing  a 
little  time  after  each  writing  period  for  rapid 
calculation  of  achievement.  It  may  also  be 
desirable  to  take  time  out  to  practice  on  diffi¬ 
cult  combinations,  especially  on  words  and 
phrases  in  which  errors  were  made. 

This  plan,  naturally,  has  the  weakness  of 
putting  upon  the  individual  student  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  doing  what  he  needs  to  do  for  his 
own  good.  Teachers  direct  learning;  police¬ 
men  enforce  law. 
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Southern  Business  Education  Association  Convention  Canceled 


The  following  letter,  received  from  the 
president  of  the  Southern  Business  Education 
Association,  may  be  of  assistance  to  other  con¬ 
vention  officers  who  have  not  yet  decided  what 
to  do  regarding  convention  meetings. 

"On  September  15  I  wrote  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Board  about  holding  a  convention  this  year, 
and  the  replies  I  have  received  up  to  the  present  time 
indicate  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  decision 
they  made  last  June.  Some  of  our  members  are  in 
favor  of  holding  district  meetings,  and  some  are  very 
much  opposed  to  it.  We  have  decided  to  cancel  the 


November  convention  and  will  decide  about  the 
district  meetings  at  a  later  date. 

"The  Executive  Board  of  this  association  feels  it 
is  our  duty  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Director  of  National  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation. 

"While  several  associations  are  going  ahead  with 
their  plans,  it  is  our  opinion  that  sooner  or  later  they 
will  find  it  necessary  to  cancel  plans  for  the  duration. 

"We  appreciate  very  much  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  our  association  and  regret  that  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  cancel  our  November  conven¬ 
tion." — Af.  O.  Kirkpatrick,  Asheville,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 
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“We’re  in  the  Service  Now  . . 


Editor’s  Note:  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Business  Education  World 
to  publish  long  letters,  nor  the  practice  of  its  editors  to  publish  their  personal  cor¬ 
respondence.  But  because  this  letter  has  implications  to  the  typewriting  classroom 
teacher,  and  because  it  may  interest  business  teachers  entering  the  armed  services,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  presenting  this  letter  to  our  readers.  The  writer  is  a  former  B.E.W. 
contributor  whose  identity  and  branch  of  service  must  remain  anonymous.- 


IN  THE  SERVICE 
U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Mr.  B: 

If  I  knew  how  to  whistle  on  a  typewriter. 
I’d  start  this  with  "We’re  in  the  Service 
now  .  .  to  set  a  backdrop  to  this  writing. 
No  cannonades  ring  in  my  ears,  nor  have  I 
heard  as  yet  the  siren  of  screaming  shells.  As 
a  matter  of  complete  frankness.  I’m  not  really 
(one  fellow  tells  me)  fit  to  "Present  Arms," 
and  I  will  acknowledge  with  bowed  head  that 
my  drilling  pains  me  as  much  as  it  does  him. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  B.,  I’m  truly  in  the  Serv¬ 
ice  now,  far  from  that  familiar  typing  class¬ 
room;  and  my  own  particular  erg’s-worth  in 
the  Great  Machine  is  based  not  on  my  degrees 
nor  teaching  experience  nor  those  courses  in 
graduate  research,  but  on  one  simple  thing:  I 
can  typewrite. 

You  know,  I  had  often  wondered  if  I  could 
really  typewrite — professionally,  expertly,  use¬ 
fully.  Oh,  I  still  cherish  that  card  from  years 
hack  when  I  earned  an  "A"  in  a  great  man’s 
typing  class.  Certainly  I  have  been  able  to 
demonstrate  anything  from  high  speed  rhythms 
to  clowning  mockery  before  the  appreciative 
eyes  of  my  own  classes.  And  I  can  talk  and 
have  talked  suave  pedagogy — "Gestalt,  you 
bow." 

It  would  be  great  if  I  could  say  here, 
1  ...  and  I  have  discovered  that  I  can  type¬ 
write  professionally,  expertly,  usefully."  But 
lam  not  so  sure,  after  all.  Let  me  describe  the 
caldron — it  is  no  less,  sir! — through  which  my 
typing  is  taking  its  altitude  test. 


Sit  with  me  for  a  moment,  and  think  of  a 
schoolroom. 

Our  office  IcK)ks  and  sounds  much  like  the 
newspaper  office  you  have  seen  on  the  silver 
screen;  I’ll  wager  it  smells  like  one,  too.  In¬ 
stead  of  "City  Editor”  on  the  door,  a  title 
far  more  impressive  is  printed  there.  No  one 
sees  it,  though,  for  that  door  is  never  closed. 
There  is  no  "Turn-out-the-lights-when-you- 
leave"  sign  by  our  light  switches!  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  are  light  switches. 

Phones — like  spurs — go  jingle-jangle.  Mes¬ 
sengers,  escorted  by  armed  guards,  come  to  a 
shielded  reception  window.  Tape  flickers 
through  tickers.  The  drone  of  voices  flows 
and  ebbs  as  constantly  as  tracers  of  cigarette 
smoke  whirl  away  from  fans.  The  lone  re¬ 
semblance  to  my  old  classroom  is  the  exam- 
day  tension.  That,  and  the  typewriters. 

Such  typewriters,  Mr.  B!  They’ve  been 
requisitioned  from  all  over  the  country  and 
modified  to  do  our  work.  We  have  all  makes, 
all  ages.  On  some,  ribbons  don’t  rewind,  or 
automatic  margins  are  out  of  order,  or  the  X- 
key  sticks,  or  the  space  control  lever  is  broken 
— a  typist  here  should  have  had  a  machine- 
shop  course! 

To  complicate  matters,  there  are  innocuous 
little  differences  to  trip  one’s  fingers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  numbers  are  different — the  top  row 
is  moved  one  to  the  right  and  reads  from  one 
to  zero,  and  the  hyphen  is  dropped  down  a 
row.  A  zero  (cf})  is  different  from  naught 
(0) ,  and  L  makes  L,  not  1. 

Now  try  your  touch  typewriting — you  won’t 
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be  able  to  write  even  the  date  without  peek¬ 
ing!  The  machines  print  only  capital  letters; 
and  that  reminds  me: 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  wife  the  other  day, 
using  my  own  portable.  She  airmailed  back 
to  me,  "Why  have  you  stopped  capitalizing 
the  D  in  Darling.^  Don’t  I  rate  a  capital  D 
any  more,^”  My  typing  habits  got  confused, 

1  hurriedly  replied.  She  didn’t  understand,  I 
am  sure;  but  I  think  you  do! 

You  asked  me  in  your  recent  note  what  work 
1  do.  That  is  just  a  little  delicate  to  answer, 
but  I  think  I  can  tell  you  this  much  without 
sabotalking:  I  am  a  coding  officer,  if  you 
please. 

"Shhhhh,”  you  say,  looking  around  you  for 
whiskery  eavesdroppers.  But  let  me  hasten  to 
explain  that  a  coding  officer  is  helpless  without 
his  elaborate  equipment,  and  so  no  one  is  going 
to  drag  me  down  a  dark  alley.  "Agents”  doubt¬ 
less  know  far  more  about  my  work  than  I  do. 
There  is  nothing  I  could  tell  them  if  I  wanted 
to;  for  coding,  you  see,  is  all  done  with  books, 
mirrors,  magic,  smoke  clouds,  and  machines. 
My  duties  come  in  that  last  category — machines ; 
machines  with  intricate  adjustments,  keyboards, 
and  stalking  armed  guards.  All  I  do  is  type 
on  it. 

If  you  would  like  a  picture  of  what  I’m  doing 
and  the  typewriting  problems  it  involves,  try 
this: 

A.  Write  a  simple  sentence  in  English, 
like — 

"Mary  had  a  little  lamb.” 

B.  — and  now,  reading  backward,  letter  by 
letter,  type  the  sentence  in  reverse,  like — 

".bmal  elttil  a  dah  yraM” 

C.  — and  you  can  see  how  much  of  my  copy 
appears  to  the  eye,  except  that  it  is  hundreds  of 
yards  long,  and  is  not  grouped  in  words.  Now, 
to  get  the  feeling  of  "decoding,”  retype  the 
garbled  sentence  in  reverse,  again  letter  by 
letter,  so  that  the  meaning  unfolds  itself, 
"Mary  had  .  . 

Can  you  understand  how  dramatic  and  ex¬ 
citing  this  part  of  my  work  is?  And  do  you 
appreciate  the  jolting  my  typing  skill  takes? 

I  alternate  my  time  between  this  mysterious 
machine  and  my  typewriter.  On  my  typewriter 
(if  it  works),  I  use  a  light  tap-tap-tap  and 
write  words  instead  of  letters.  It’s  just  like 
school — straight  typing  except  that  I  have  to 
stop  and  look  at  numbers  (yards  of  them, 
too).  When  I  return  to  the  "machine,”  I 


have  to  use  a  heavy  clump-thump-clump,  and  ! 
if  I  dare  to  ripple  the  letters  of  a  word  to¬ 
gether — disaster!  Everything  blows  up  except 
the  machine. 

Making  the  adjustment  between  these  two 
kinds  of  typing  is  the  hardest  thing  I’ve  met. 

To  appreciate  what  I  mean,  try  writing  "Mary 
had  a  little  lamb”  backward,  then  forward, 
then  backward,  over  and  over. 

"Marvelous,”  you’ll  say.  "A  perfect  drill.  | 
The  one  part  gives  you  rhythmic  control,  and  j 
the  other  gives  you  speed.”  ‘ 

Sorry,  sir.  It  doesn’t  work  out  like  that. 

The  machine  work  wrecks  your  speed,  and  ! 
the  typewriter  work  ruins  your  rhythm.  (Do 
you  know,  I  used  to  give  my  classes  a  drill 
like  that — 'Write  a  sentence  backward  and  for¬ 
ward.”  I’m  shocked,  now,  to  realize  what  I 
did  to  those  students!)  j 

However,  I’m  not  giving  up,  Mr.  B.  I’ve  ; 

observed  some  of  our  "old  timers”  in  the  radio  ' 

room,  and  I  wish  I  could  bring  some  of  them 
to  a  convention.  Can  they  type!  Numbers, 
letters,  words,  garbles — they  type  everything  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed  with  perfect  control.  They 
switch  from  typewriters  to  teletype  machines 
to  wireless  senders  without  a  flicker  of  adjust¬ 
ment. 

I  believe  that  they  completely  ignore  words 
per  se.  They  simply  type  things,  and  their  eyes 
have  come  to  recognize  groups  of  jumbled  let¬ 
ters  and  numbers  just  as  you  and  I  recognize 
the  syllables  in  a  long  word.  I  would  not  have 
thought  it  possible.  It  is  just  as  though  a  be¬ 
ginning  typist  wrote  f-r-f  so  often  that  he  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  a  word,  and  wrote  it  as  such. 
However,  it  took  these  radio  men  years  to  reach 
this  idyllic  level  of  skill. 

I  have  not  reached  that  level;  but  I  think 
I’m  going  to  get  there.  I’ve  made  a  lot  of  I 

headway  since  I  recognized  something  that  j 

I  should  have  known  from  years  in  the  class¬ 
room:  Minds  must  have  something  to  do.  j 

Moving  the  fingers  is  not  enough  to  snare  the  ^ 

mind  to  the  task.  | 

"Concentrate,”  I  used  to  say,  impatiently,  to  | 

my  over-errorful  pupils.  And  now  I’ve  dis-  I 

covered  that  a  human  mind — or  at  least  mine —  I 

doesn’t  sit  still  while  the  fingers  work.  It  plays  | 

games  with  itself.  It  frowns  at  mistakes,  and  | 

ponders  over  yesterday’s.  It  paces  the  neigh-  ji 

boring  worker  (looking  through  the  ear,  I  as- 
sume)  and  compares  our  speeds. 

Oh,  it  is  true  that  when  the  typing  is  con-  | 
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The  others  feel  that  one  more  War  Bond  payment 
will  make  him  burst  with  pride  and  they  want  to 
be  around  when  it  happens. 


nected  with  a  hard  placement  problem,  or  the 
copy  is  difficult,  or  visibility  is  poor,  the  mind 
gets  down  to  serious  business;  but  as  soon  as 
placement  becomes  habitual  or  difficult  copy 
becomes  routine,  the  mind  jaunts  away.  You 
have  to  give  your  mind  something  to  do.  You 
can’t  just  say,  "Concentrate,  little  Mistake- 
Maker." 

Accepting  this  idea  has  aided  me  tremendous¬ 
ly.  I’ve  finally  put  my  whirling  brain  to  work. 

1  tell  myself,  "See  how  long  your  perfect 
rhythm  lasts”  or  "Keep  an  eye  on  the  wrists.” 

It  doesn’t  always  succeed  in  chaining  my 
thoughts,  but  my  speed  on  jumbled  copy  has 
doubled  and  my  accuracy  has  squared  itself. 

Lest  you  think  I’m  unduly  pessimistic,  let 
me  say  there  is  a  brighter  side.  When  I  observe 
the  other  men  in  my  office  trying  to  type — 
editors,  lawyers,  professors,  accountants — I’m 
i  tremendously  proud  of  typing  itself,  as  a 
I  "skill,”  as  a  personal  accomplishment. 

I  We  can’t  have  stenographers  in  our  office — 

Ithe  work  is  too  confidential — and  yet  every¬ 
one  of  our  staff  must  document  on  a  type¬ 
writer. 

"I’d  give  a  hundred  dollars  to  be  able  to 
type,”  a  former  New  York  sports  editor 
groaned  over  my  shoulder  the  other  day.  "And 
to  think  I  ignored  my  stenographer’s  ability  to 
type,"  a  lawyer  confided  to  me,  after  taking  an 
liour  a  page  on  a  four-page  rush  message. 

Why,  before  I  came  in  (and  as  typists  go, 
Tm  no  world  beater),  the  pride  of  the  office 
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was  a  man  who  could  use  four  fingers  instead 
of  one. 

"How  do  you  set  this  kind  of  margin?” 
a  man  on  a  Royal  asks,  or  "What  do  Tab-Clear 
and  Tab-Set  mean?”  someone  will  query.  I 
am  certainly  happy  that  I  had  occasion  to  work 
on  many  makes  of  typewriters;  I  shudder  to 
think  of  the  limitations  on  my  war  contribution 
if  I  were — like  all  too  many  of  my  former 
students — a  one-machine  man,  glued  ex¬ 
clusively  to  an  Underwood  or  an  L.  C.  Smith. 

Well,  Mr.  B.,  you  can  read  between  these 
lines  to  see  what  is  happening  to  me  personally 
and  professionally.  I’ve  had  to  bow  my  head 
frequently,  but  I’ve  learned  to  learn.  Through 
a  very  trying  apprenticeship.  I’ve  emerged 
with  dexterity  in  adjustment,  pride  in  our  field. 
But  best  of  all,  and  thanks  to  the  Service,  I 
have  also  emerged  with  confidence  in  my  own 
skill.  It  has  taken  me  six  months  to  reach 
this  stage. 

When  the  C.O.,  with  a  perplexed  frown, 
says,  "Who  would  like  to  try  this?”  he  looks 
at  me;  and  my  voice  is  the  first — and  I’d  like 
to  think  the  most  welcome — to  say,  "I’ll  take 
it.” 

Maybe  I’ve  learned  that,  too,  in  the  Service. 
And  now  it’s  your  turn,  Mr.  B.,  your  turn. 

- ♦ - 

Dear  Anon:  Instead  of  writing  "Mary  had 
a  little  lamb”  on  your  "machine,”  try  this  one: 
"Business  education  is  proud  of  you,  sir.” 

If  that  makes  your  ears  burn,  just  write  it 
backward — and  it  won’t  look  so  complimen¬ 
tary! 

We  are  doing  our  "turn”  in  passing  your 
letter  on  to  our  readers,  and  in  extending  to 
all  typing  teachers  an  invitation  to  write  to 
you — professionally,  of  course,  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  prior  rights  of  "Darling.” 

B.E.W.  readers  may  address  their  letters  to 
Coding  Officer  Anon,  c/o  'The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York. — C.  B. 

Note  by  Another  Editor:  According  to 
our  style  book,  the  word  Service  need  not  be 
capitalized  here,  but  this  man  is  in  the  Service, 
he  is  contributing  to  the  Service,  and  he  re¬ 
spects  the  Service.  I  move  that  he  be  given 
special  license  to  capitalize  Service,  since  he 
feels  that  way  about  it. — D.  M..  J. 
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What  Will  Tou  Do 
For  the  H.S.V.C.? 

HE  CREATION  of  the  High  School  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  places  upon  the  shoulders 
of  business  educators  the  immediate  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  making  those  changes  that 
will  enable  business  teachers  to  participate 
wholeheartedly  and  effectively  in  this  new 
program. 

The  drafting  of  the  eighteen-year-olds 
has  become  an  actuality,  and  most  of  our 
young  men  now  in  high  school — and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  our  young  women — will  be 
stepping  from  the  classroom  almost  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  armed  services.  Our  senior 
high  schools,  therefore,  must  become,  in  a 
large  degree,  pre-induction  training  cen¬ 
ters.  Both  the  teacher  and  student  man¬ 
power  in  the  twelfth  year  will  have  to  be 
utilized  almost  100  per  cent  in  a  mili- 
tary^-preparedness  program. 


rhis  means,  of  course,  an  acceleration 
of  the  high  school  program.  There  is  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  for  faculty  initiative, 
enthusiastic  leadership,  and  democratic  ad- 
ministratioiL  Do  not  let  another  day  go 
by  without  taking  some  action  in  your  own 
department  that  will  tie  up  your  efforts 
more  closely  to  the  objectives  of  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps.  You  will  find  many 
helpful  suggestions  in  each  number  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  We  want 
to  enrich  this  service  to  our  readers. 
Will  you  help  by  sending  us,  air  mail,  a 
clear  and  concise  description  of  the  busi¬ 
ness-education  war  training  program  now 
in  operation  or  about  to  be  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  your  school? 

Loaded  Down 

N  A  RECENT  flood  a  very  important  rail¬ 
road  bridge  was  about  to  be  washed 
away.  The  railroad  officials  filled  every 
inch  of  track  on  the  bridge  with  heavily 
loaded  freight  cars,  and  the  bridge  held 
firm  against  the  savage  pounding  of  the 
wreckage  thrown  against  it  by  the  flood 
waters. 

In  these  times,  when  every  effort  must 
be  put  forth  day  and  night  to  bring  vic¬ 
tory  to  our  country,  don’t  envy  the  person 
who  is  not  loaded  down.  Every  person 
who  is  carrying  his  share  of  the  burden  is 
doing  the  work  ordinarily  done  by  two 
persons.  If  we  were  not  loaded  down,  we 
should  face  the  danger  of  being  washed 
away.  Loaded  down,  we  shall  hold  fast 
throughout  the  strongest  attack. 
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The  high  school  has  gone  to  war.  All  of 
the  6,500,000  secondary  school  pupils — 
public  and  private — now  have  an  opportunity 
to  serve.  The  High  School  Victory  Corps  is 
born. 

The  HSVC  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Army, 
Navy,  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 
Its  creation  w'as  proposed  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  Wartime  Commission. 

Aims  of  the  High  School  Victory  Corps 
are  immediate,  accelerated,  and  special  train¬ 
ing  of  students  for  the  war  service  they  will 
perform  after  leaving  school  and  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  community’s  war  effort  while 
still  in  school. 

Objectives  are  guidance  of  youth  into  criti¬ 
cal  services  and  occupations;  wartime  citizen¬ 
ship  to  insure  better  understanding  of  the  war, 
its  meaning,  progress,  and  problems;  physical 
fitness;  voluntary  military  drill  for  selected 
boys;  competence  in  science  and  mathematics; 
preflight  training  in  aeronautics  for  those  pre¬ 
paring  for  air  service;  preinduction  training  for 
critical  occupations;  community  service,  includ¬ 
ing  training  for  essential  civilian  activities. 

Every  student  enrolled  in  high  school  will 
be  eligible  to  join  the  general  membership  of 
the  High  School  Victory  Corps.  Students 
within  about  two  years  of  completing  high 
school  are  eligible  for  admission  to  any  one 
of  five  special  service  divisions:  (1)  Land 
Service,  calling  for  preinduction  training  for 
all  branches  of  the  Army  except  the  air;  (2) 
Air  Service;  (3)  Sea  Service,  providing  train¬ 
ing  for  all  branches  of  the  Navy  except  the 
air;  (4)  Production  Service,  preparing  for  war 
industries  and  agriculture;  (5)  Community 
Service,  preparing  for  medical,  nursing,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  numerous  other  professions  and  civic 
services. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  debating 
whether  to  close  its  schools  at  1:05  p.m.  in  or¬ 


der  to  release  high  school  students  for  work  in 
local  stores. 

The  Institute  on  Education  and  the 
War  was  told  that  schools  will  need  at  least 
50,000  more  teachers  than  will  be  available 
during  1943. 

Geography  is  to  be  supplanted  by  global 
geography.  Long  Beach,  California,  schools 
and  Mesa  College  (Colorado)  have  already 
thrown  overboard  the  simple  concepts  of  "flat 
geography.” 

Pointing  the  way  to  the  kind  of  geographic 
lessons  the  Federal  Government  would  like  to 
see  the  schools  teach,  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  published  last  week  an  unusual  bul¬ 
letin  entitled  The  Thousand  Million.  It  tells 
simply  how  one  billion  people  of  the  United 
Nations  live,  work,  and  fight.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  OWI,  Washington. 

'Teaching,  today,  is  war  work,”  says 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  chairman  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission. 

The  Commission  has  assumed  sweeping 
powers  over  2,300,000  Federal  Government 
employees.  The  Commission  can  now  transfer 
Federal  employees  without  their  consent  "to 
the  right  job  at  the  right  time,  where  they 
will  be  of  most  use.” 

The  Commission  may  declare  an  area  or  an 
entire  industry  or  profession  "critical.” 

If  teacher  shortages  continue,  and  if  edu¬ 
cators  themselves  cannot  solve  the  problem, 
will  the  War  Manpower  Commission  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  a  hand? 

Two  principals  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  traded 
jobs  to  save  gas  and  tires.  The  exchange  was 
made  at  the  principals’  requests,  since  each  has 
his  home  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  newly 
assigned  school. 

Films  and  radio  for  instruction,  to  replace 
teachers,  who  are  participating  in  the  war  eflFort, 
were  introduced  to  500  representatives  of  200 
Catholic  schools  and  organizations  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  population  is 
increasing  as  the  teacher  supply  diminishes,” 
said  Daniel  E.  Doran,  president  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Film  and  Radio  Guild,  "the  educator  will 
have  to  rely  niore  and  fDpre  on  mechanical 
aids.’* 
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Teaching  Elementary  Tabulation 


LOUIS 

LIEBLING 


Teachers  of  type¬ 
writing  do  not 


X  writing  do  not 
need  to  be  told  how 
important  it  is  for  their 
pupils  to  attain  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  skill  in 
tabulating.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  in  teaching  it  is 
twofold: 

1,  To  convince  pupils  of  the  need  for  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  tabulate  and  of  the  advantages 
of  setting  up  data  of  many  kinds  in  column 
form. 

2.  To  teach  pupils  how  to  tabulate  and  to 
have  them  carry  away  the  idea  that  the  work 
is  interesting  and  easy  to  learn. 

Here  is  a  motivating  plan  that  I  use  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  teaching  tabulating  to  a  class  that 
has  had  no  previous  experience  in  this  work. 

Each  student  receives  a  printed  sheet,  size 
8V2  by  14  inches,  containing  the  following 
copy: 

A.  The  figures  given  here  show  the  record  of  sales 
of  a  retail  grocery  store  for  the  past  week:  Monday, 
i342.l6;  Tuesday,  $313.75;  Wednesday,  $368.24; 
Thursday,  $371.57;  Friday,  $342.12;  Saturday. 
$511.78. 

Read  the  above  paragraph  once  again  and  be 
prepared  to  give  the  information  requested  by  your 
teacher.  You  will  be  permitted  to  refer  back  to  this 
paragraph  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions. 

B.  The  material  given  at  the  top  of  this  sheet  is 
now  shown  set  up  in  column  or  tabulated  form. 
Note  how  easily  and  quickly  you  now  can  secure  the 
information  asked  for. 

Sales  Record 

Monday  $342.16 

Tuesday  313.75 

Wednesday  368.24 

Thursday  371.57 

Friday  342.12 

Saturday  511.78 

Fold  the  sheet  in  two  when  distributing,  so 
that  the  students  see  only  the  top  half,  which 
states  the  problem.  The  long  sheet  of  paper  is 
used  so  that  there  is  sufficient  space  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  diagraming  the  plan  directly  under¬ 
neath  the  completed  tabulation.  This  provides  a 
graphic  and  direct  tie-up  between  the  ma¬ 


terial  in  column  form  and  the  diagram.  Cal¬ 
culations  and  notes  may  also  be  made  in  this 
extra  space. 

After  the  class  has  had  time  to  read  the 
problem,  I  proceed  to  ask  questions  that  re¬ 
quire  searching  through  the  paragraph  for  the 
answers.  For  example:  What  was  the  amount 
of  the  sales  for  Wednesday.^  How  much  was 
taken  in  on  Friday?  Compare  the  sales  for 
Monday  with  those  of  Saturday.  The  class  is 
then  asked  to  unfold  the  sheet  and  to  note 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  find  the  information 
asked  for  when  the  material  is  presented  in 
column  arrangement. 

At  this  point  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  elicit 
from  pupils  the  many  kinds  of  material  in 
tabulated  form  with  which  they  come  into 
daily  contact:  baseball  box  scores;  football 
game  schedules;  advertisements  that  list  for 
sale  such  items  as  furs,  rugs,  dresses;  time 
tables;  fare  schedules;  and  statistical  data  of 
many  kinds. 

Diagram  the  Tabulation 

1  tell  the  class  that  we  are  now  ready  to 
plan  the  arrangement  of  the  material.  Using 
the  blackboard,  1  proceed  with  the  following; 
the  students  work  w'ith  me,  step  by  step. 

Horizontal  Placement 

A.  Draw  horizontal  straight  lines  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  written  columns,  and  a  curved  line 
to  represent  the  spacing  between  the  written 
columns,  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 

B.  Find  the  number  of  spaces  in  the  longest 
line  in  each  written  column.  In  Figure  1, 
these  numbers  are  9  and  7. 

C.  Assign  an  odd  number  of  spaces  between 
each  two  written  columns. 

Reason:  In  certain  tabulations,  it  is  desirable 
to  separate  columns  by  drawing  or  typing  ver¬ 
tical  lines  through  the  exact  center  of  the 
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between  printed  culuinn^.  On  a  type¬ 
writer,  an  even  number  of  spaces  would  not 
permit  an  exact  central  point. 

In  explaining  the  necessity  for  using  judg¬ 
ment  in  assigning  blank  spaces,  take  into  ac¬ 
count  such  factors  as  the  total  number  of  col¬ 
umns,  their  content,  and  the  width  of  the  col¬ 
umns,  so  that  the  final  result  will  be  an  at¬ 
tractive,  fairly  compact,  and  readable  tabula¬ 
tion.  In  this  problem  let  us  agree  on  1 1 
spaces.  (See  Figure  1.) 

9  7 

- 1,  U  J - 

Figure  i 

D,  Add  the  total  number  of  horizontal  spaces 
required  by  the  tabulation.  Subtract  from  85 
and  divide  by  2.  The  result  will  be  the  point 
.It  which  to  set  the  left  marginal  stop.  Subtract 
that  number  from  85.  Result:  the  point  at 
which  to  set  the  right  marginal  stop.  See  Fig¬ 
ure  2. 

The  right  marginal  stop  should  not  be  set 
on  the  typewriter.  This  point  is  found  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  correctness  of  cal¬ 
culations,  and,  if  need  be,  for  pivoting  so  that 
material  will  end  at  the  right  margin — similar 
to  the  treatment  of  a  date  line  in  a  letter. 

9  -f  11  +  7  =  27 

85  —  27  =  58  -4-  2  =  29  (LMS) 

85  —  29  =  56  (RMS) 

Check:  29  +  9  +  11  +  7  =  56. 

LMS  RMS 


Figure  2 


Some  teachers  work  on  the  basis  of  an  80- 
space  writing  line  by  having  students  adjust 
the  paper  guide  to  a  point  two  spaces  to  the 
left  of  zero  on  the  paper  table  scale.  In  that 
case,  80  would  be  the  number  used  instead 
of  85. 

E.  Determine  the  tabulator  step.  This  is 
found  by  adding 

a.  Width  of  left  margin .  29 

b.  Width  of  first  printed  column  ...  9 

c.  Width  of  space  between  first  and 

second  printed  columns  .  11 

49 


Ihe  tabulator  stop  may  be  moved  one  space 
to  the  right  (to  50)  after  the  first  item  in  the 
second  column  has  been  written,  as  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  repeating  the  dollar  sign. 

The  completed  plan,  or  diagram,  is  shown  in 
Figure  3. 

UIS  RMS 


Figure  3 


Vertical  Placement 

There  are  66  single  lines  on  a  full  sheet  of 
standard-size  typewriting  paper.  Therefore,  sub¬ 
tract  from  66  the  number  of  single  lines  re¬ 
quired  by  this  tabulation,  and  divide  the  re¬ 
sult  by  2.  Begin  the  tabulation  on  the  next 
line: 

66  —  13  =  53  2  =26  -f  1. 

Center  the  main  heading  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  single  line  from  the  top  edge  of  the 
paper. 

Application  of  Instructions 

1.  The  pupils  set  up  the  plan  (diagram)  as 
it  is  being  worked  out  at  the  blackboard.  Their 
questions  are  encouraged  and  answered  as  the 
solution  progresses. 

2.  Move  the  right  marginal  stop  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  end. 

3.  Clear  all  tabulator  stops. 

4.  Set  the  left  marginal  stop  at  29. 

5.  Set  a  tabulator  stop  at  49- 

6.  Adjust  the  line — space  gauge  for  double 
spacing. 

7.  Insert  paper  and  space  up  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  line — 13  doubles  and  1  single. 

8.  Center  the  main  heading:  SALES  REC¬ 
ORD.  '  1 

9.  Typewrite  the  tabulation  horizontally,  line 
by  line.  Be  careful  to  operate  the  tabulator 
key  properly.  Hold  it  down  firmly  until  the 
carriage  comes  to  a  complete  stop. 

10.  When  the  tabulation  is  corppleted,  check 
the  tabulation  for  errors. 

By  means  of  the  completed  tabulation,  the 
diagram,  and  the  calculations,  have  a  student 
summarize,  in  his  own  words,  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  for  the  solution  of  a  tabulation 
problem. 
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The  introductory  tabulation  presented  here 
is  simple.  It  contains  neither  minor  headings 
nor  column  headings.  From  a  purely  functional 
point  of  view,  I  may  be  wrong;  but  for  final 
satisfactory  results  and  for  a  feeling  of  real 
accomplishment,  I  believe  that  it  is  better  to 
proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  in 
easy  stages.  To  plunge  pupils  into  an  advanced 
and  difficult  problem  at  the  outset  can  result 
only  in  trouble. 

A  Three-Column  Problem 

The  next  day  I  select  an  equally  simple  2- 
column  tabulation  to  serve  as  a  review  of  the 
preceding  day’s  work.  This  is  followed  by  a 
3-column  exercise.  The  class  is  then  ready  for 
more  advanced  work,  which  includes  a  minor 
heading  and  column  headings.  I  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problem  to  good  advantage,  supplying 
each  pupil  with  a  copy  of  it. 

Tabulation  Problem 

A.  The  New  York  Central  System  wishes  to 
place  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  of 
New  York  an  advertisement  showing  the 
round-trip  fares  from  New  York  to  a  number 
of  other  large  cities.  You  are  asked  to  arrange 
the  schedule  in  neat,  tabulated  form  in  double 
spacing.  Use  as  the  main  heading  NEW' 
YORK  CENTRAL  SYSTEM.  The  minor 
heading  is  Round-Trip  Fares  from  New  York. 
The  column  headings  are  To,  Coach,  and  Pull¬ 
man.  Let  us  assume  the  following: 

The  fare  to  Chicago  by  coach  is  $36.40  and 
$54.50  by  Pullman;  to  Albany  by  coach,  $5.70 
and  $8.60  by  Pullman;  to  Buffalo  it  is  $17.50 
and  $26.20,  respectively;  to  Cleveland  the  cost 
is  $22.90  by  coach,  and  $34.30  by  Pullman; 
to  Detroit  the  cost  is  $43  by  Pullman,  and  only 
$29.40  by  coach. 

B.  When  finally  typed,  your  tabulation  should 
resemble  this: 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  SYSTEM 


Round-Trip  Fares  from  New  York 


To 

Coach 

Pullman 

Chicago 

$36.40 

$54.50 

Albany 

5.70 

8.60 

Buffalo 

17.50 

26.20 

Cleveland  * 

22.90 

34.30 

Detroit 

29.40 

43.00 

The  class  and  1  work  out  the  solution  of  this 
tabulation  problem  as  we  did  in  the  preceding 
exercises.  Now,  however,  we  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  problem  of  centering  subheadings  with 


respect  to  the  columns  to  which  they  refer.  Let 
us  assume  that  we  have  worked  out  the  plan 
shown  in  Figure  4. 


LK?  HMS 


TS  TS 

Figure  4 


We  are  now  ready  to  find  the  center  of  each 
written  column. 

To  the  beginning  of  each  column,  add  half 
the  width  of  that  column,  as  follows: 

First  column:  21  -f  4  =  25  (center) 

Second  column:  41  -f  3  =  44  (center) 
Third  column:  54  -f  3  =  57  (center) 

The  completed  diagram  now  looks  like  Fig¬ 
ure  5. 

By  leaving  only  7  spaces  between  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  columns,  a  more  appropriate  re¬ 
lationship  is  shown. 


TS  TS 


Figure  5 

To  center  a  column  heading,  set  the  car¬ 
riage  printing-point  indicator  at  the  center  of 
the  column;  then  backspace  once  for  each  two 
strokes  in  the  word  to  be  centered.  Thus,  to 
center  the  word  To,  set  the  carriage  at  25, 
backspace  once,  and  typewrite  the  heading.  For 
the  word  Coach,  set  the  carriage  at  44,  back¬ 
space  twice,  and  typewrite.  For  Pullman,  set 
the  carriage  at  57,  backspace  three  times,  and 
typewrite. 

The  foregoing  introductory  material  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  presentation  of  tabulation  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  progressively  more  difficult.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  cases,  the  practice  of  showing 
the  class  what  the  finished  product  should  look 
like  is  discontinued. 

The  next  step,  therefore,  is  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  make  a  rough  draft,  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  always  presented  in  unarranged  or 
paragraph  form.  I  compare  the  making  of  a 
rough  draft  to  making  blueprints  preparatory 
to  building  a  house.  Students  readily  see  the 
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importance  of  making  their  drafts  neatly  and 
legibly,  for  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  cal¬ 
culations  in  the  diagram  are  based  entirely  on 
the  figures  obtained  from  the  rough  draft. 

Depending  on  such  factors  as  the  grade  of 
typewriting,  time  available,  and  syllabus  re¬ 
quirements,  the  teacher  may  go  on  with  exer¬ 
cises  that  involve  double  or  related  columns, 
pivoting  for  straight  right-hand  margins,  the 
use  of  leaders  to  guide  the  eye,  and  tabulations 
that  require  horizontal  and  vertical  rulings  to 
be  made  on  the  typewriter  or  with  pen  and 
ink  after  the  sheet  has  been  removed  from 
the  machine. 

Summary 

I  should  like  to  summarize  the  salient  points 
in  the  method  I  have  just  described. 

1.  The  work  proceeds  progressively  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex. 

2.  Explanations  are  brief  and  clear. 

3.  The  diagram,  or  plan,  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  and  is  learned  quickly. 

4.  Students  derive  a  feeling  of  achievement 
from  the  beginning. 

5.  They  are  made  to  feel  that  tabulating  is 
both  interesting  and  easy. 

6.  Only  unarranged  material  is  used.  No 
time  is  wasted  in  making  copies  of  arranged  tab¬ 
ulations.  (An  exception  is  made  when  train¬ 
ing  students  for  Civil  Service  examinations,  for 
these  may  require  that  a  tabulation  be  copied 
exactly  as  printed.) 

7.  Having  mastered  the  rudimentary  ele¬ 
ments  of  planning,  as  described  in  this  article, 
students  look  forward  eagerly  to  increasingly 
difficult  problems. 


Find  the  Strategic  Materials 

A  Puzzle  in  Economic  Geography 


IN  the  sentences  below  are  hidden  the  names 
of  fifteen  strategic  materials  in  which  the 
United  States  supply  is  deficient.  The  letters 
spelling  the  names  of  these  materials  are  given 
in  their  correct  order.  Underline  them.  The 
materials  are  as  follows: 

Tin,  chromium,  coconut  shell  char,  mer¬ 
cury,  tungsten,  diamond,  silk,  rubber,  man¬ 
ganese,  quartz  crystal,  mica,  nickel,  Manila 
fiber,  quinine,  antimony. 

1.  What  more  do  you  want.^  I’m  on 
your  list  of  sponsors  already. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  the  regular  official, 
Mr.  Chrom,  I  umpired  the  first  game. 

3.  Out  of  a  coconut  shell  Charlie  made  a 
very  good  drinking  cup. 

4.  After  the  rest  of  the  cast  is  selected 
I  am  on  dress  rehearsal  for  two  weeks. 

5.  Of  the  two  stray  dogs  the  tamer  cur 
yielded  to  our  commands  much  more 
readily. 

6.  An  Englishman,  Ganes,  escaped — the 
sole  survivor  of  the  doomed  ship. 

7.  He  thought  the  mineral  was  quartz, 
crystallized  out  of  a  hot  solution. 

8.  Into  the  dining  room  I  carried  a  large 
tray  of  dishes. 

9.  At  the  picnic,  kelp,  a  species  of  sea¬ 
weed,  was  used  for  the  bonfire. 

10.  He  gave  his  grandma  nil;  a  fiber  blan¬ 
ket  was  his  only  bequest  to  me. 

11.  A  harlequin  in  evening  dress  is  an  un¬ 
usual  sight. 

12.  But  there’s  the  rub,  Berbers  are  very 
closely  related  to  the  Egyptians. 

13.  He  said  if  it  was  an  infected  tonsil, 
knife  surgery  would  be  necessary. 

14.  We  urged  the  cook  not  to  stint  in  the 
use  of  fresh  vegetables. 

15.  On  the  chest  of  tea  we  read  "Shan¬ 
tung”  stenciled  in  large  black  letters. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS! 
GET  IN  THE  SCRAP! 


W.  O.  BLANCHARD,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Illinois 
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is  a  young  industry',  and  its  executives  are 
young,  girls  hired  as  secretaries  and  stenog¬ 
raphers  are,  as  a  rule,  young,  attractive,  and 
charming.” 

American  Airlines  sums  up  these  qualities  by 
saying,  "She  must  'sparkle.’  ” 

Airlines  Set  High  Standards 

To  find  composites  of  all  these  qualifications 
is  a  large  order,  but  an  airline  can  afford  to 
be  particular.  It  must  be  critical  in  choosing 
its  employees  because,  to  a  large  extent,  pat¬ 
ronage  depends  on  their  efficiency  and  capa¬ 
bility.  intelligent,  pleasant  faces,  airline  execu- 


Airline  Secretaries 


FRANCES  AVES  SMITH 


This  article,  the  third  in  a  series  dealing  with  airline  personnel,  was  written  after  the 
author  discussed  with  airline  executives  their  experiences  in  employing  large 

secretarial  and  stenographic  staffs. 


WHAT  is  your  idea  of  a  perfect  airline 
secretary.^”  officials  of  several  major  air¬ 
lines  were  asked. 

Replies  were  definite  and  emphatic.  "She 
knows  how  to  arrange  her  own  work.”  "She 
can  follow  instructions.”  "She  knows  air¬ 
line  terminology.”  "She  has  had  a  thorough 
training  in  business  subjects  and  has  had  some 
college  work.”  "Above  all  things,  she’s  a  good 
speller.”  "She  has  a  good  general  knowledge 


of  airline  operations  and  company  procedure.” 
"She  can  be  trusted  to  compose  her  own  let¬ 
ters.”  "Her  typing  speed  is  at  least  60  words 
and  her  shorthand  120  words  a  minute.” 

It  does  not  matter  whether  a  company  em¬ 
ploys  five  secretaries  or  thirty-five,  all  airlines 
agree  that  neatness,  poise,  and  a  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality  are  as  important  as  ability. 

As  a  representative  of  Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines  explains  it,  "Since  the  airline  business 


This  busy  office  at  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  airport  is  one  of  four 
T.  W.  A.  personnel  depart¬ 
ments.  Others  are  maintained 
at  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Los  Angeles. 


lives  feel,  mean  level  heads  and  clear 
thinking.  Poise  and  neatness  of  dress 
mean  interest  in  one’s  job. 

Chicago  and  Southern  Air  Lines 
says  that  its  secretaries  are  well  above 
the  average  in  ability,  because  air¬ 
lines  attract  a  high  type  of  person. 
This  company’s  application  files  are 
always  well  filled. 

With  few  exceptions,  women  now 
fill  airline  secretarial  positions.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  however,  many  airlines 
employed  male  secretaries,  because 
this  work  provides  a  splendid  way  to 
learn  the  business. 


American  Airlines  secretary,  Margaret  Samson, 
takes  dictation  from  Willis  G.  Lipscomb,  general 
traffic  manager. 


Left:  Before  Alice  Akins  became  secretary  to  the 
president  of  United  Air  Lines,  W.  A.  Patterson,  she 
worked  in  United’s  traffic  department. 


Proof  that  a  woman  as  well  as  a  man  may 
find  secretarial  work  a  stepping  stone  to  more 
important  jobs  is  found  in  the  story  of  Miss 
Camille  Stein. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  she  was  secretary  to  the 
president  of  Northwest  Airlines.  Now  she  is 
her  company’s  assistant  secretary  and  director 
of  passenger  service.  She  knows  practically 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  the  air¬ 
line. 

"She  even  knows  what  Northwest  passen¬ 
gers  are  eating  this  morning  in  Billings,"  one 
man  said.  Her  career  with  Northwest  has  in¬ 
cluded  dispatching  planes,  training  steward¬ 
esses,  making  passenger  reservations,  selling 
tickets,  establishing  a  commissary  service  from 
Chicago  to  Seattle,  and  buying  equipment. 


Airlines  believe  in  promoting  their  secre¬ 
taries  from  their  own  ranks  of  stenographers, 
transcribing-machine  operators,  and  typists. 
That  these  girls  have  had  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  plus  a  thorough  grounding  in  business 
subjects  goes  without  saying.  Many  airlines, 
moreover,  choose  their  secretaries  from  the  girls 
who  have  had  some  college  education. 

Because  many  secretaries  have  to  take  notes 
at  meetings  and  hearings,  as  well  as  write 
their  bosses’  letters,  ability  to  take  dictation 
rapidly  and  to  transcribe  it  accurately  is  a  basic 
qualification.  Usually  a  secretary  must  also  have 
specialized  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  her 
own  department.  If  she  is  a  secretary  in  an 
airline  treasury  department,  for  example,  she 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  accounting  and 
bookkeeping. 

A  Secretary* s  Education 

"What,  especially,  do  you  want  a  secretary 
to  have  studied  in  high  school,  college,  and 
business  school.^’’  was  another  question  asked 
the  airlines. 

"English  and  business  letter  writing,”  said 
both  Mid-Continent  Airlines  and  Pennsylvania- 
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Central.  "Geography!”  unanimously  agreed 
Chicago  and  Southern  executives.  "Spelling, 
grammar,  geography,  and  history,”  said  United 
Air  Lines.  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air 
suggested,  "All  the  business  courses  one  can 
get,  English,  economics,  geography,  and  his¬ 
tory.” 

Airline  secretaries  themselves  realize  the  im- 
|X)rtance  of  their  work.  "There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  going  stale  on  the  job,”  said  Miss 
Alice  Akins,  secretary  to  W.  A.  Patterson, 
president  of  United  Air  Lines.  "Air  trans¬ 
portation  is  so  interesting  and  vital  and  the 
progress  so  rapid  that  one  must  be  alert  at 
all  times  to  keep  pace  with  the  development.” 

Airline  Stenographers 

All  airline  stenographers  and  typists  are 
potential  secretaries.  They  have  been  chosen 
from  many  applicants  because  personnel  mana¬ 
gers  have  thought  that  some  day  they  will  make 
capable  and  attractive  secretaries. 

They,  too,  must  have  poise  and  intelligence, 
be  attractively  dressed,  and  have  had  business 
training.  Stenographers  must  be  able  to  take 
dictation  and  type  rapidly  and  accurately;  al¬ 
though,  as  a  rule,  standards  are  not  so  high 
as  they  are  for  secretarial  work.  Most  com¬ 
panies  give  typing  and  shorthand  tests  to  all 
applicants.  Northwest  Airlines’  perscMinel 
manager  gives,  in  addition,  a  simple  mathe¬ 
matics  test. 

"In  selecting  a  stenographer,”  says  Malcolm 
Harrison,  personnel  director  of  Braniff  Air¬ 
ways,  "we  first  determine  whether  she  meets 
our  minimum  requirements  (rapid  typing  and 
dictation,  high  school  education,  good  speller, 
good  background  in  English),  and  then,  by- 
interview,  we  determine  whether  she  has  the 
temperament  and  the  social  background  that 
will  enable  her  to  associate  and  work  well  with 
other  employees.  As  near  as  possible,  we  try  to 
select  girls  of  the  same  social  level,  as  they 
are  so  closely  associated  in  their  work  that 
to  do  otherwise  might  cause  a  conflict  result¬ 
ing  in  disturbed  emotions,  which  quite  natur¬ 
ally  would  affect  their  work.” 

Stenographic  Pools 

In  one  or  two  of  the  large  companies, 
stenographers  are  "pooled”;  that  is,  they  are 
all  in  one  large  room,  and  their  manager 
receives  requests  from  the  many  departments 
whenever  stenographers  are  needed.  The 
stenographic  pool  of  United  Air  Lines  in  Chi¬ 


cago  is  an  excellent  and  interesting  example  of 
this. 

In  this  department  there  are  sixteen  girls  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Unson, 
who  at  one  time  was  secretary  to  a  United 
official.  The  girls  she  employs  must  have  had 
at  least  two  or  three  years  of  general  business 
experience,  in  addition  to  four  years  of  high 
school  and  one  year  of  business  school. 

Because  of  demands  in  United  offices  for 
stenographers  with  special  knowledge,  Mrs. 
Unson  employs  one  girl  who  is  familiar  with 
radio  terminology,  one  girl  who  can  under¬ 
stand  legal  terms  and  can  write  them  rapidly 
in  shorthand,  and  another  who  can  take  medi¬ 
cal  dictation  without  fear  of  making  boners. 
Others  in  her  department  are  "specialists”  in 
communication  work,  meteorology,  traffic,  ac¬ 
counting.  Their  education  and  previous  train¬ 
ing  help  them,  of  course,  but  an  alert  mind 
and  willingness  to  learn  on  the  job  are  valu¬ 
able  assets. 

In  United’s  stenographic  department  are 
three  typists  and  one  transcribing-machine  op¬ 
erator.  The  typists  are  given  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fill  better  paying  jobs  within  their 
company.  If  they  will  study  shorthand  or 
will  learn  machine  transcription,  soon  they,  too, 
will  be  writing  their  company’s  business  let¬ 
ters. 

Must  Have  Had  Broad  Training 
In  smaller  companies,  stenographers  are 
called  upon  to  be  jacks-of-all-trades.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  typing  and  shorthand,  they  must  also 
know  how  to  make  various  statistical  reports, 
check  figures,  and  keep  departmental  records. 
Even  the  larger  complies  ask  for  varied  train¬ 
ing.  Northwest  Airlines,  for  example,  looks 
for  girls  who  have  had  Comptometer  and 
transcription-machine  experience  as  well  as 
shorthand  and  typing. 

All  airlines  want  their  machine-transcription 
operators  to  have  had  sufficient  experience  so 
that  they  will  grasp  what  is  on  a  cylinder  and 
not  have  to  run  it  several  times.  "Good  hear¬ 
ing  is  essential,”  adds  Pennsylvania-Central. 
Typing  speed  requirements  are  from  50  to  60 
words  a  minute.  Transcribing-machine  opera¬ 
tors  for  most  airlines  must  know  shorthand. 

"Accuracy,  accuracy,  accuracy,”  say  the  air¬ 
lines  when  they  talk  about  qualifications  for 
typists.  Pennsylvania-Central,  which  employs 
fifteen  typists  in  addition  to  a  large  staff  of 
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secretaries  and  stenographers,  says,  "Accuracy 
counts  more  than  speed.” 

"A  typist  must  be  able  to  type  figures  ac¬ 
curately,”  says  Mid-Continent. 

"She  must  be  able  to  catch  errors,”  insists 
United  Air  Lines. 

"Accuracy  above  everything  else,”  empha¬ 
sizes  T.W.A. 

Other  qualifications  are  ability  to  type  sta¬ 
tistical  data — and  eagerness  to  develop  into  a 
good  stenographer  or  secretary. 

Besides  giving  intelligence  and  speed  tests, 
many  airlines  employ  girls  on  a  trial  basis.  Pro¬ 
bation  periods  last  from  thirty  days  to  three 
months. 

In  engaging  new  employees,  airlines  use 
all  available  sources.  Some  refer  to  their  own 
application  files.  Others  ask  business  schools 
to  recommend  girls  who  rate  high  in  typing 
and  shorthand  speed.  Still  others  use  only 
the  United  States  Employment  Service.  And 
others  use  private  employment  agencies. 

"What  mistakes  do  girls  in  your  offices 
make?”  airlines  were  asked. 

"The  two  words  most  frequently  mis¬ 
spelled  in  our  office  are  hangar  and  propeller,” 
was  one  answer.  Another  was,  "Our  stenog¬ 
raphers  don’t  know  the  difference  between 
aQect  and  e^ect — and  between  the  and  a” 

All  airlines  wish  their  employees  had  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  aircraft  and  air  transport 
terminology  before  they  were  employed.  Many 
personnel  managers  suggest  study  of  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Guide. 

"It  would  be  helpful,”  adds  Miss  Eve  New¬ 
ton,  a  Chicago  and  Southern  secretary,  "if 


girls  hoping  to  be  employed  by  airlines  could 
receive  dictation  from  airline  files  and  read 
current  aviation  publications,  of  which  there 
are  many.” 

Suggestions  From  Employers 

Other  suggestions — straight  from  airline 
executives — to  would-be  airline  secretarial  and 
stenographic  personnel  are: 

"Know  how  to  cut  a  clear,  neat  stencil, 
and  how  to  run  a  stencil-duplicating  machine. 
An  extremely  large  percentage  of  forms  used 
for  reports,  company  bulletins  and  memoranda, 
statistical  reports,  and  pages  for  various  man¬ 
uals  that  set  forth  procedure  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  is  run  off  on  the  stencil  duplicator.  A 
great  deal  of  time  could  be  saved  if  an  em¬ 
ployee  were  already  familiar  with  the  cutting 
and  running  of  stencils.” 

"Know  how  to  spell,  to  take  dictation,  and 
to  type  rapidly  and  accurately.  Know  how  to 
type  tabulated  statistical  data.” 

"Cultivate  a  pleasing  personality,  be  neat, 
and  dress  as  attractively  as  possible.” 

"Know  how  to  use  the  dictionary!” 

"Know  how  to  keep  the  carbon  copies  of 
your  letters  clean.” 

"Learn  how  to  erase  'invisibly.’  ”  ("Typing 
teachers,”  remarked  an  airline  stenographic  de¬ 
partment  manager,  "in  their  insistence  on  per¬ 
fect  copies,  have  no  opportunity  to  teach  their 
pupils  how  to  erase  properly.”) 

"Be  able  to  do  your  own  thinking.  There 
are  no  precedents  in  the  airline  industry.  It 
is  a  new  business.  The  person  who  can  think 
for  himself  gets  ahead.” 


Consumer  Education  in  Los  Angeles 


The  important  place  of  the  consumer  in 
winning  the  war  is  recognized  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  City  Board  of  Education,  w'hich  has  made 
provision  for  consumer  education  in  all  grades 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school. 

Three  special  bulletins  were  ready  for  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  opening  of  school  this  fall,  to  help 
them  fit  education  into  a  victory  program.  "Your 
Place  in  the  War  Program”  was  addressed  to 
elementary  teachers;  "On  the  Target,”  to  second¬ 
ary  teachers;  and  "Consumer  Education  in  War¬ 
time,”  to  teachers  of  Cvinsumer  education. 

In  "On  the  Target,”  consumer  guidance  is 
treated  as  one  of  the  eight  wartime  objectives 
for  secondary  schools.  Under  each  subject  field 


— agriculture,  commercial  education,  English, 
home  economics,  etc. — there  is  a  statement  of 
what  needs  to  be  emphasized  in  consumer  guid¬ 
ance,  how  it  can  be  done,  and  what  materials 
are  ready  for  use.  Thus,  consumer  education, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  wartime  problems,  is 
a  part  of  the  education  of  every  pupil  in  the 
Los  Angeles  public  schools. 

"Consumer  Education  in  Wartime”  is  the 
course  of  study  for  the  consumer-education  unit 
of  the  "senior  problems*’  course.  The  unit 'is  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  pupil  by  a  study  of  current  finan¬ 
cial  problems  such  as  the  threat  of  inflation. 
Other  topics  considered  are  spending  and  bor¬ 
rowing. 
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Stenographers  for  Uncle  J^am 


MARY  C. 
SUDEROW’ 

Today  on  every 
continent  of  the 
^lobe  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American 
soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  giving  their 
utmost  to  insure  vic¬ 
tory'  for  the  Allied  cause.  Behind  our  armed 
forces  on  the  home  front  are  thousands  of 
Government  executives,  financiers,  economists, 
technicians,  and  specialists.  Aiding  these 
trained  men  and  women  are  additional  thou¬ 
sands  of  Government  stenographers,  typists, 
and  clerks.  The  intensity  and  magnitude  of 
our  war  effort  has,  of  course,  greatly  accelerated 
the  demand  for  persons  equipped  with  steno¬ 
graphic  skill  for  Government  work.  In  Wash¬ 
ington  alone  at  the  present  time,  some  60,000 
stenographers  and  typists  are  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Additional  thousands 
are  being  recruited  each  week  throughout  the 
country.  Has  this  accelerated  program  meant 
a  lowering  of  standards,  a  sacrifice  of  qualit)’ 
for  quantity.^ 

Good  Stenographers  Needed 
To  find  out  exactly  what  Uncle  Sam  demands 
of  his  stenographers  in  time  of  war,  I  spent 
the  past  summer  as  a  Federal  office  worker  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  experience  has  been 
an  invaluable  one.  After  observing  and  con¬ 
tacting  hundreds  of  employees,  I  can  safely 
draw  one  conclusion:  Uncle  Sam  needs  stenog¬ 
raphers  who  are  intelligent,  capable,  and  will- 
ing. 

Those  who  are  insufficiently  trained  or  who 
are  lacking  in  ability  are  not  wanted.  This  is 
proved  by  the  recent  raising  of  Civil  Service 
requirements  to  their  former  status  after  they 
were  temporarily  lowered. 

But  what  are  the  qualifications  most  de¬ 
sired,  and  how  can  we  in  the  classroom  best 
prepare  our  students  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments  ? 

Speed  of  dictation  usually  varies  from  80  to 


100  words  per  minute.  Dictation  involving 
technical  terms  or  foreign  names  is  often  given 
quite  slowly,  but  a  100  per  cent  accurate  tran¬ 
script  is  expected.  Accuracy  in  context,  spell¬ 
ing,  and  punctuation  is  placed  above  speed  of 
transcription  in  most  offices. 

Interoffice  memoranda  are  u.sed  frequently. 
Constant  use  of  two  to  fifteen  carbon  copies, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  message  and  the 
department,  demands  typing  skill  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  erasures.  Many  dictators  prefer  to 
draft  longhand  copies  first.  Stenographers, 
therefore,  must  be  skillful  in  reading  rough 
drafts.  Statistical  tables  frequently  accompany 
letters  and  recommendations. 

Change  the  Pace 

Many  inexperienced  stenographers  are  dis 
tracted  by  the  uneven  rates  of  dictation.  The 
higher  a  stenographer’s  basic  rate  of  taking  dic¬ 
tation,  the  more  easily  he  can  adjust  to  changes 
in  tempo.  In  the  advanced  classes,  however, 
the  teacher  should  frequently  dictate  a  letter 
as  a  businessman  w'ould,  using  pauses  and 
speed-ups  and  making  corrections  and  substi¬ 
tutions  of  words. 

More  classroom  dictation  using  technical,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  governmental  terms  and  unusual 
and  foreign  names  will  help  the  trainee.  Em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  a  signable  copy  the 
first  time.  More  time  can  profitably  be  spent 
on  interoffice  memoranda,,  use  of  eight  or 
ten  carbon  copies,  rough  drafts,  and  planning 
the  setup  for  tabulation  projects. 

Surrounded  by  a  strange  environment  and 
new  faces,  the  stenographer  may  find  himself 
taking  dictation  from  two  or  three  different 
executives.  One  may  dictate  with  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  accent,  another  with  a  Southern  drawl, 
while  a  third  tries  to  talk  through  his  pipe  or 
cigar. 


MARY  C.  SUDEROW  is  instructor  in  secretarial 
science  at  the  Lincoln  High  School,  Canton,  Ohio. 
She  was  graduated  summa  cum  laude  from  Kent 
State  University  (Ohio)  and  has  started  work  on 
her  master’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
She  is  especially  interested  in  improving  methods 
of  teaching  typing  and  shorthand. 
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Telephone  interruptions  are  numerous.  Be¬ 
cause  of  crowding,  three  or  four  people  may 
be  carrying  on  telephone  conversations  in  the 
same  room,  while  others  are  speaking  with 
visitors.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  the 
stenographer  is  expected  to  concentrate  on  her 
work. 

Definite  forms  of  setup  for  all  communica¬ 
tions  are  established  in  most  offices.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  branch  may  require  that  all  letters 
have  nine  carbon  copies,  use  blocked  style,  open 
punctuation,  and  be  signed  by  the  chief  and  the 
assistant  chief,  with  the  dictator’s  and  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  initials  on  the  carbons  only.  Pink 
carbons  must  be  made  for  the  general  files, 
white  for  the  chiefs’  files,  and  blue  for  the 
dictator’s.  Instead  of  sub]ect,  the  word  re  is 
used. 

The  trainee  who  has  been  used  to  a  pica- 
type  Underwood  machine  may  find  that  he  has 
been  assigned  a  Royal  with  elite  type.  Many 
offices  use  a  smaller-sized  paper  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  8I/2  hy  11  inch.  The  stenographic  pad 
commonly  used  is  one-half  the  width  of  the 
ordinary  pad.  Notes  are  usually  taken  with 
a  soft  lead  pencil. 

The  Teacher’s  Part 

How  can  you  prepare  the  student  for  all 
these  adjustments.^  Make  your  classroom  work 
as  varied  and  practical  as  possible.  Invite 
other  faculty  members  and  businessmen  to  give 
practice  dictation  to  your  classes  so  that  they 
will  become  accustomed  to  different  voices, 
pronunciations,  and  styles  of  dictating. 

Dictate  an  occasional  letter  rather  indis¬ 
tinctly,  slurring  a  syllable  now  and  then.  Let 
a  grammatical  error  slip  in  once  in  a  while, 
and  see  how  many  students  correct  it  in  their 
transcriptions.  Arrange  an  interruption  dur¬ 
ing  your  dictation  and  then  see  how  quickly 
your  class  can  pick  up  the  last  sentence  or 
paragraph.  Try  to  approximate  actual  office  sit¬ 
uations  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Be  sure  each  student  knows  how  to  operate 
every  make  of  typewriter.  Use  both  pica-  and 
elite-type  machines,  if  possible.  Teach  the 
student  to  find  the  center  of  his  paper  and 
adjust  the  paper  guide  accordingly  on  car¬ 
riages  of  different  lengths.  Use  paper  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes  for  classroom  work.  Have  dictation 
taken  with  both  pen  and  pencil,  with  pad  on 
desk  and  on  knee. 


And  last,  make  your  students  realize  that 
every  rule  of  form  has  its  exception.  No  two 
offices  are  run  exactly  alike.  The  important 
point  is  that  directions  must  be  followed  im¬ 
plicitly. 

The  Stenographer  on  His  Own 

There  is  little  time  for  orientation  of  new 
workers.  To  work  with  maximum  efficiency, 
a  stenographer  must  be  alert  at  all  times.  It 
is  up  to  him  to  become  familiar  with  correct 
forms  and  procedures,  and  these  change  fre¬ 
quently,  even  from  day  to  day. 

He  must  also  learn  the  names  of  all  persons 
in  his  office,  together  with  their  extension  num¬ 
bers,  so  that  he  may  take  calls  intelligently. 
He  must  know  where  and  how  to  obtain  sup¬ 
plies,  how  to  keep  his  desk  neat  and  his  type¬ 
writer  clean.  By  making  an  effort  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  names  and  faces  of  visitors,  he  may 
make  himself  more  valuable  to  his  employer. 

Finally,  if  he  possesses  initiative,  he  will 
want  to  learn  more  about  his  department  and 
the  nature  of  its  work.  Through  an  under¬ 
standing  of  its  organizational  structure  and 
the  duty  of  each  employee,  his  own  work  will 
become  more  interesting. 

It  is  difficult  to  teach  initiative.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  naturally  possess  more  than  others.  You 
can  encourage  the  trait,  however,  by  requir¬ 
ing  students  to  look  up  certain  things  for 
themselves,  by  encouraging  self-reliance,  and 
by  rewarding  extra  effort.  Inspirational  talks 
by  successful  men  and  women  in  the  business 
world  are  often  helpful. 

Responsibility  a  Challenge 

To  be  of  maximum  usefulness  every  em¬ 
ployee  must  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
his  Government.  He  must  feel  that  by  doing 
his  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability  he  is  con¬ 
tributing  a  vital  part  of  the  total  war  effort. 
If  he  has  this  sense  of  duty,  he  will  want  to 
use  both  his  supplies  and  time  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Truly,  business  educators  are  challenged  to¬ 
day  by  Uncle  Sam  as  never  before.  Ours  is 
a  position  both  of  trust  and  obligation.  Are  we 
giving  our  best  in  the  classroom? 
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Attractive  Two-Color  Certificates  for  Your 


Transcription  Students 


The  B.E.W.  Awards  Department  encourages 
your  students  to  turn  out  more  mailable  letters  at 
higher  transcription  speeds  by  awarding  them  at¬ 
tractive  two-color  Junior,  Senior,  and  Superior 
Achievement  Certificates.  Write  for  your  free  in¬ 
formation  booklet  about  these  projects.  Address; 
B.E.W.  Awards  Dcpaitment,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 
(Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute) 

Instruc-  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  ad- 
.  dresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  The  letters  are  counted  in  15- 

tions  second  dictation  units  of  20  words  each. 

Letter  No.  1.  Miss  Martha  Winters,  Barnes  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  John  Kane,  18  Fifth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Letter  Winters:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  see  if  you  can  be  of 

help  to  some  of  us.  As  you  know,  the  /  difficulties  involved  in  maintain- 
*  ing  a  staff  in  a  business  office  at  this  time  are  very  great.  We  are  losing 

/  our  young  men  because  of  the  draft  and  our  young  women  because  they  prefer  to 
work  in  defense  industries. 


Would  /  it  be  possible  for  some  of  your  students  to  assist  us  on  a  part-time  basis 
Very  truly  yours. 


Letter  (O  Kane:  I  think  your  suggestion  that  some  of  our  students 

2  ^^Y  ^  ^  Y®*^  present  /  emergency  is  a  very  fine 

*  one.  We  teachers  of  business  subjects  have  always  wanted  to  make  it  / 

possible  for  our  students  to  get  business  experience  while  they  are  still  in  school. 

We  have  some  very  able  /  students.  Before  we  can  make  recommendations,  how  ¬ 
ever,  we  shall  need  some  information  about  the  kind  (2)  of  work  you. want  done. 
If  you  will  give  us  this  information,  we  can  make  appropriate  .selections  from  our 
student  /  body  for  you  to  interview. 

Do  you  prefer  boys  or  girls  Approximately  how'  many  do  you  need.^  At  /  w-hat 
time  in  the  day  or  the  week  do  you  want  them?  What  ty'pes  of  work  do  you  expect 
them  to  do?  Very  truly  yours,  /  (240  standard  words,  including  addresses) 


TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 
(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 


Instruc-  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
.  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters  are  counted  in  15-second 

tions  dictation  units  of  25  words  each. 


Letter  No.  1.  Miss  Martha  Winters,  Barnes  High  School,  Sti  Louis,  Missouri. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  John  Kane,  18  Fifth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Letter  ^7  Winters:  Thank  you  for  your  prompt  and  interested  re- 

No  1  sponse  to  our  recent  letter  regarding  the  employment  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  /  in  our  office. 

We  do  not  care  whether  you  send  us  boys  or  girls.  We  did  think  that  we  would 
like  to  have  high  school  juniors,  if  you  think  they  are  /  sufficiently  well  trained  for 
office  work.  If  this  were  possible,  we  would  be  able  to  have  with  us  the  same  staff 
for  at  least  two  years. 

As  to  how  /  many  we  shall  need,  that,  of  course,  will  depend  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  ability  of  the  students.  We  are  trying  to  replace  (1)  three  full-time  work¬ 
ers  at  this  time.  Would  six  of  your  students  be  about  the  right  number? 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  best  /  if  you  were  to  come  to 
the  office  to  see  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done.  You  would  then  have  a  better  idea  of 
what  students  could  do  the  /  work  and  how  many  we  would  need.  They  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  and  transcribe  dictation,  do  plain  typing,  answer  the  telephone,  and  do 
some  /  general  clerical  work.  It  would  be  most  convenient  for  us  if  the  students  were 
to  be  here  in  the  mornings  from  nine  to  twelve-thirty,  (2)  each  day  except  Saturday. 
On  Saturday  the  time  would  be  from  nine  to  one.  Occasionally,  however,  we  are 
open  for  a  full  day  /  on  Saturday. 

Will  you  let  me  know  at  what  time  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  call  at  my 
office  to  discuss  this  plan  more  fully?  Very  /  truly  yours, 


Letter  ^7  Kane:  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  we 

have  succeeded  in  making  the  changes  /  necessary  to  enable  the  six  stu- 
*  dents  whom  you  wish  to  employ  on  a  part-time  basis  to  report  to  you 
daily  at  the  hours  you  (3)  requested.  Fortunately  the  high  school  is  close  enough 
to  your  office  to  permit  the  students  to  be  in  class  by  half-past  one  if  they  leave  your  / 
office  at  twelve-thirty. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  that  will  enable  these  students  to  count  this  work 
as  their  office-practice  course.  The  teacher  of  /  this  course  will  co-operate  with  you 
in  every  way  to  make  it  possible  for  the  students  to  perform  their  work  to  your 
complete  /  satisfaction.  Sincerely  yours,  (400  standard  words,  including  addresses) 
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This  departmmt  brings  you  tuggosUotu 
rogarding  •guipmool  and  supplios,  club 
programs,  and  buUottn-boord  displays 


AWPB  order  completely  stopped  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  typewriters  on  October  1,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  small  number  to  be  made  for  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  by  the  Woodstock  Type¬ 
writer  Company.  Orders  that  will  be  issued 
from  time  to  time  will  determine  the  sizes 
and  kinds  of  typewriters  to  be  produced. 

As  this  means  that  the  typewriters  in  your 
school  must  have  all  the  care  that  you  can  give 
them,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  your  local 
dealer  service  your  machines  for  you. 

Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson  has 
banned  the  rental  of  new  typewriters  and  used 
machines  (except  portables)  manufactured 
since  January  1,  1935.  He  ordered  their  re¬ 
turn  by  September  15. 

As  this  war  progresses,  there  will  be  rules 
governing  other  office  equipment  used  in 
schools.  Better  check  up  constantly  with  your 
local  authorities. 


1  A  A  new  line  of  desks  made  of  wood  has 
*  been  introduced  by  the  Jasper  Desk 
Company.  Of  special  interest  is  the  desk  with 
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The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

14,  15,  16,  17 

Name  . 

Address  . 


a  typewriter  pedestal.  The  pedestal  is  com¬ 
pletely  rigid  and  sturdily  constructed,  is  easy 
to  operate,  and  is  said  to  eliminate  90  per  cent 
of  the  noise  of  opening  and  closing.  (What 
a  headache  that  should  save!)  The  pedestal 
mechanism  is  wholly  contained  in  a  swinging 
door,  to  afford  privacy  to  the  user.  The  door, 
when  closed,  has  the  usual  three-drawer  appear¬ 
ance. 

1C  A  new  wood  filing  cabinet  is  offered  by 
^  the  Michigan  Desk  Company  as  part  of 

that  firm’s  contribution  to  the  national  effort 
to  conserve  metals  for  war  purposes.  The 
Michigan  File  comes  in  standard  olive-green 
finish  to  match  existing  steel  files  and  is  also 
available  in  walnut  or  mahogany  finish.  Every 
feature  of  the  construction  is  sturdy  and  long- 
wearing.  The  Michigan  File  comes  in  letter 
or  legal  size,  with  or  without  a  lock. 


1  ^  Dupli-typer  Company  has  just  published 
the  first  in  a  series  of  illustrated  leaflets 
showing  how  to  adjust  the  Dupli-typer  on  every 
make  of  typewriter.  The  Dupli-typer  makes 


any  typewriter  a  continuous-form  machine.  It 
provides  two  to  five  inked  copies.  Models 
are  made  for  all  machines.  The  attachment, 
used  for  one  original  and  three  carbons,  makes 
the  typewriter  one  of  the  most  efficient  continu¬ 
ous-form  writers. 

"\n  A  systematic  file  for  preserving  stencils 
*  for  re-runs  is  made  by  the  Technygraph 
Company.  It  consists  of  a  book,  ten  by  twenty 
inches,  with  pages  of  heavyweight  oiled  tym- 
pan  backing  stock.  Each  page  carries  its  folio 
in  three  places  for  perfect  visibility.  An  index 
is  bound  into  the  front  of  the  book;  and  a  com¬ 
plete  production  record  is  provided  for  each 
stencil  filed.  This  record  includes  the  job 
number,  number  of  copies  run,  date  of  run, 
and  kind  and  weight  of  stock  used,  and  tells 
whether  or  not  the  stencil  was  slip-sheeted.  The 
oiled  paper  prevents  the  stencils  in  the  file 
from  drying  out;  and  the  file’s  spiral  wire¬ 
binding  allows 't  to  be  opened  flat  at  any  page. 
The  file  is  built  in  two  capacities:  for  50  and 
100  stencils. 
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Business  Educators  in  the  Service 


This  list  of  business  educators  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  IS  by  no  means  complete.  Additions  to 
it  will  be  made  as  fast  as  the  B.E.W.  learns 
about  them.  Please  send  names  that  belong  on 
this  list! 

We  are  compiling  a  special  mailing  list 
from  these  names,  to  which  we  are  going  to 
send  a  friendly  letter  now  and  then.  One  has 
already  gone  out. 

R.  J.  Aldrich,  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Pierre,  South  Dakota.  Army. 

J.  E.  Allen,  High  School,  Miami,  Arizona.  Navy. 
Richard  Arthurs,  High  School,  Etna,  Pennsylvania. 
Army. 

B.  C.  Barnes,  North  Texas  Agricultural  College, 
ArPngton,  Texas.  Army. 

Edward  A.  Bartlett,  High  School,  Winchester. 
Massachusetts.  Army  Air  Force. 

Spencer  Benbow,  Merritt  Business  School,  Oak¬ 
land,  California.  Army. 

Alvin  Boot,  South  Union  High  School,  Uniontown. 
Pennsylvania.  Army. 

John  R.  Boyd,  High  School,  South  Charleston. 
West  Virginia.  Navy. 

William  P.  Boyd,  University  of  Texas,  Austin 
Army  Atr  Force. 

Chalmers  Broon,  High  School,  Verona,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Coast  Guard. 

C.  Guy  Brown,  University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman 
Army  Air  Force. 

Paul  W.  Cochran,  Cameron  State  Agricultural  Col 
lege,  Lawton,  Oklahoma.  Navy. 

Arnold  Condon,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson 
Navy. 

R.  F.  Condon,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 
Illinois.  Navy. 

T.  James  Crawford,  Naval  Training  Station, 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  Navy. 

Guy  Daniels,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.  Army. 

Joseph  DeBrum,  Stanford  University,  California. 
Army  Air  Force. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Burton  Dillon.  Plymouth  Teachers 
Col'ege,  PIvmouth,  New  Hamn<hi*'e.  W'AAC. 

T.  E.  Dorn,  Jr.,  Greenwood  College  of  Commerce, 
Greenwood,  South  Carolina.  Army. 

Harry  C.  Eckhoff,  Special  State  Supervisor,  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento 
Army  Air  Force. 

Clyde  Fake,  Fremont  High  School,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Naval  Air  Force. 

Gerald  FitzGerald,  Northwestern  School  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Portland,  Oregon.  Army. 

L.  B.  Gatchell  High  School,  Brewster,  Ohio.  Army. 
John  Given,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Navy. 

Miss  Svlv'a  C.  Glass,  Rayen  School,  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  WEAVES. 

Clarkson  Groos,  High  School,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Navy. 


Charles  T.  Hamilton,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 
Army. 

Roy  Harkins,  Union  High  School,  Peoria,  Arizona. 

Army. 

Ira  M.  Hess,  High  School,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
Navy. 

Richard  Hildreth,  Senior  High  School,  Belmont, 
Massachusetts.  Army. 

George  Hill,  High  School,  Tarentum,  Pennsylvania. 

Army. 

Robert  Hill,  High  School,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Army. 

J.  Andrew  Holley,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College, 
Stillwater.  Navy. 

Dr.  Eugene  Hughes,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Indiana.  Army  Air  Force. 

Lloyd  R.  Hurst,  Naval  Training  School,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana.  Navy. 

George  Husson,  Senior  High  School,  Belmont. 
Massachusetts.  Army. 

Raymon  D.  Johnson,  Morehead  State  Teachers 
College,  Morehead,  Kentucky.  Coast  Guard. 

Francis  X.  Kelly,  Weymouth  High  School,  East 
Weymouth,  Massachusetts.  Army. 

Jerry  Kintner,  High  School,  Fremont,  California. 
Navy. 

P.  M.  Kortz,  High  School,  Coraopolis,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Army. 

William  Landes,  Industrial  High  School,  Hershey, 
Pennsylvania.  Army, 

Allan  C.  Lloyd,  High  School,  Munhall,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Navy. 

Ralph  Masteller,  Arizona  State  Teachers  College, 
Tempe.  Army  Air  Force. 

Herbert  McMahan,  State  Teachers  College,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  Naz'y. 

Weaver  Meadows,  San  Jose  State  College,  San 
lose,  California.  Naval  Air  Force. 

Russell  Miller.  Bowling  Green  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Army. 

Albert  Orton,  Senior  High  School,  Belmont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Naval  Air  Force. 

Elmer  G.  Pedrall,  High  School,  Sparks,  Nevada. 
Coast  Guard. 

R.  R.  Pickett,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Em¬ 
poria.  Army  Air  Force. 

Robert  Quinn,  Senior  High  School,  Belmont, 
Massachusetts.  Naval  Air  Force. 

Harlan  J.  Randall,  State  Teachers  College,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin.  Army  Air  Force. 

Paul  E.  Richards,  High  Schtwl,  Santa  Monica,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Army. 

R.  R.  Richards,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers 
College.  Richmond,  Kentucky.  Army  Air  Force. 

R.  M.  Robinson.  Representative  for  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Navy. 

Starvley  C.  Robinson,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers 
College,  Charleston,  Illinois.  Navy. 

C.  David  Roh*-er,  Gre^g  College  (summer  ses¬ 
sion),  Chicago,  Illinois.  Navy. 

Miss  Bee  Rosenberg,  Moser  School,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois.  WAAC. 
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The  War  Comes  First 

Because  the  transportation  facilities  of 
America  are  carrying  immense  amounts 
of  material  that  is  more  important  than 
second-class  mail,  magazine  publishers  can 
no  longer  promise  delivery  on  time.  We’ll 
do  everything  possible  to  get  your  copy  of 
the  B.E.W.  to  you  in  a  hurry,  but  when 
there  is  a  delay,  you  will  understand  the 
reason. 


Robert  T,  Sartwell,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 
Navy. 

Everett  Silvia,  Polytechnic  High  School,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California.  Army. 

F.  DeVere  Smith,  Olympia  High  School,  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  Army. 

Lawrence  W.  Soule,  Cony  High  School,  Augusta, 
Maine.  Navy. 


Bernard  J.  Swanson,  High  School,  Morgan  Hill, 
California.  Navy. 

Ralf  Thomas,  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Montgomery,  West  Virginia.  Navy. 

James  O,  Thompson,  Representative  for  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Army. 

M.  Fred  Tidwell,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College, 
Stillwater.  Navy. 

Wiley  Tonnar,  Commercial  Curriculum  Director, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calfomia.  Army. 

E.  H.  Verry,  High  School,  Anacortes,  Washington. 
Army. 

Ansel  Wallace,  Central  Normal  College,  Danville, 
Indiana.  Navy. 

Chancey  Wherry,  Boro  High  School,  Derry,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Army. 

Wilford  Wilson,  Modesto  Junior  College,  Mo¬ 
desto,  California.  Army  Air  Force. 

Rinaldo  Wren,  Union  High  School,  Madera,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Army  Air  Force. 

Andrew  York,  High  School,  Springdale,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Coast  Guard. 

Cletus  Zumwalt,  Modesto  Junior  College,  Modesto, 
California.  Navy. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc. 
Required  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  and  March  3,  1933 


Of  The  Business  Education  World,  published 
monthly,  except  July  and  August,  at  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  for  October  1,  1942. 

State  of  New  York  1 
County  of  New  York  J 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Guy  S. 
Fry,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Business  Education  World  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage¬ 
ment  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933, 
embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula¬ 
tions,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are. 
Publisher,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  John 
Robert  Gregg,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Managing  Editor,  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Guy  S.  Fry,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  own¬ 
ers  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270  Madison 


Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  Robert  Gregg, 
President,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Guy  S.  Fry,  Secretary-Treasurer,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Edmund  Gregg,  6  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is 

- (This  information  is  required  from 

daily  publications  only.) 

Guy  S.  Fry,  Business  Manager 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2d  day 
of  October,  1942.  (Seal)  Margaret  E.  Zeberle.  (My 
commission  expires  March  30,  1943). 
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^eaclierd  Maue  W. 


IROL  V.  WHITMORE 


Brief  discussions  of  some  of  the  questions  business  teachers  are 
asking,  in  their  endeavor  to  make  training  thoroughly  practical, 
will  be  published  in  this  B.E.W.  department  from  time  to  time. 


IN  an  office,  how  much  of  the  work  of 
the  typist  is  proofread? 

An  employer  assumes  that  all  typed  material 
is  correct  when  it  leaves  his  stenographer’s  desk. 
Proofreading  is  a  ’’must”  in  office  work.  A 
misplaced  comma,  an  inserted  word,  or  an 
omitted  line  may  have  serious  consequences. 
Typing  errors  have  been  known  to  cost  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  and  have  resulted  in  inde¬ 
terminable  losses  of  good  will. 

An  office  worker  is  not  expected  to  be  able 
to  do  his  work  so  accurately  that  proofreading 
is  not  necessary.  Of  course,  an  efficient  stenog¬ 
rapher  will  not  need  to  make  a  great  number 
of  corrections,  but  proofreading  is  a  precaution 
that  he  must  take. 

How  is  proofreading  done  in  an  office? 

The  procedure  varies  somewhat  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  material.  Proofreading  by  the  typist 
himself  of  routine  letters  of  a  few  lines  is 
probably  sufficient.  Such  proofreading  1»  usu¬ 
ally  done  for  each  page  before  it  is  removed 
from  the  machine.  Errors  are  corrected  more 
quickly  if  the  paper  does  not  have  to  be  re¬ 
inserted. 

Each  page  of  reports,  contracts,  news  re¬ 
leases,  and  longer  letters  is  usually  read  in  the 
machine  and  then  given  a  final  proofreading 
before  being  submitted  for  signature.  All  fig¬ 
ures,  no  matter  where  they  occur,  should  be 
proofread  and  verified  when  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 

If  the  final  copy  has  been  made  from  rough 
draft,  one  effective  method  of  proofreading  is 
to  have  one  person  hold  and  read  aloud  the 
original  copy  while  another  person  holds  the 
other  copy.  There  is  some  advantage  in  having 
the  person  who  did  not  type  the  final  copy 
read  the  original,  because  it  is  possible  that, 
especially  in  case  of  imperfect  handwriting,  the 
typist  misread  a  word  or  a  sentence.  If  two 


people  read  the  original  copy  the  same  way, 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  its  having  been  mis¬ 
read. 

Points  where  corrections  need  to  be  made 
may  be  indicated  by  slipping  a  paper  clip  about 
half  way  on  to  the  edge  of  the  page  at  each 
point.  Slipping  the  slightly  loosened  clip  only 
about  half  way  prevents  impressions  being 
made  on  the  sheet.  The  use  of  paper  clips  to 
mark  errors  on  stencils  is  particularly  desirable, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  mark  them  with  pencil. 
If  necessary,  light  pencil  notations  can  be  made 
in  the  margin  of  typed  pages;  such  notations, 
however,  are  preferably  made  on  a  separate  slip 
of  paper  to  avoid  unnecessary  mussing  of  the 
final  copy. 

Should  copy  readers’  marks  be  taught  and 
used  ? 

Yes.  The  marks  are  of  much  value  in  editing 
rough  drafts;  the  stenographer  will  need  to 
be  able  to  read  them  when  they  appear  on  the 
copy  that  he  is  typing.  Copy  readers’  marks 
are  not  so  frequently  used  in  proofreading  the 
final  copy. 

Copy  readers’  marks,  used  in  editing  manu¬ 
scripts  for  the  guidance  of  the  printer  in  setting 
up  type,  are  used  also  by  stenographers  in  cor¬ 
recting  typed  material  that  is  to  be  copied.  The 
text  in  the  accompanying  illustration  explains 
the  difference  between  copy  readers’  marks  and 
proofreaders’  marks. 

How  much  of  his  work  should  a  student  be 
required  to  proofread? 

In  typing  classes,  all  material  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  graded  for  accuracy,  and  in  tran¬ 
scription,  all  typed  matter,  such  as  letters,  re¬ 
ports,  and  tabulations  that  would  be  sent  out 
if  they  were  done  in  an  office. 

In  the  classroom,  proofreading  should  be 
compulsory;  penalties  for  not  proofreading  or 
for  inaccurate  proofreading  should  be  severe. 
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Time  should  be  allowed  for  proofreading,  and 
errors  should  be  not  only  marked  but  cor¬ 
rected.  Habits  formed  will  carry  over  into  the 
office  situation. 

Methods  of  correcting  some  types  of  errors 
were  discussed  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World,  page  37- 
Stress  should  be  laid  on  correction  rather  than 
retyping,  unless  the  correction  of  the  error 
would  be  unsightly  because  of  its  size  or  char¬ 
acter.  Retyping  pages  is  costly  in  stationery 
and  in  time  consumed.  If  corrections  are  made 
with  good  technique,  they  are  not  particularly 
noticeable. 

Have  you  any  suggestions  about  how  proof¬ 
reading  may  be  most  effectively  done  in  the 
classroom  ? 

If  possible,  I  should  have  a  table  set  up  in 
a  corner  of  the  room  where  the  readers  would 
be  able  to  hear  each  other  and  where  papers 
could  be  spread  out  as  much  as  necessary.  A 
box  of  clips  should  be  kept  on  the  table  and 
also  a  pad  of  scratch  paper  and  pencil  for  the 
occasions  when  the  clipping  of  a  page  is  not 
sufficient. 

If  everyone  in  the  class  were  doing  the  same 
problem,  I  should  probably  try  to  arrange  my 
lesson  plan  so  that  the  last  ten  minutes  would 
be  left  for  proofreading.  If  the  class  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  an  individual  progress  plan,  ever}'one 
would  not  be  proofreading  at  the  same  time, 
of  course. 

Some  teachers  may  complain  that  they  "can’t 
afford  to  waste  ten  minutes  of  each  period  with 
proofreading."  To  those  teachers  I  should  say 
that  the  formation  by  the  student  of  the  habit 
of  critical  appraisal  of  his  own  work  is  one 
of  the  most  important  outcomes  of  a  class  in 
the  secretarial-training  curriculum.  Learning  the 
habit  of  proofreading  is  as  important  as  learn¬ 
ing  to  correct  errors  neatly. 

If  a  student  forms  the  habit  of  proofreading 
his  work  from  the  day  he  is  asked  to  mark  his 
own  errors  in  typing,  by  the  time  he  reaches 
transcriptions  he  will  take  proofreading  as  a 


matter  of  course  and  will  possess  at  least  one 
important  secretarial  trait — responsibility  for 
the  correctness  of  his  own  work. 

Copy  Readers’  Marks 

This  copy  has  been  corrected  with  the  copy 
readers’  marks  used  by  editors  and  professional 
writers.  Line-by-line  explanations  are  given 
below.  Can  you  find  the  uncorrected  error  in 
this  copy? 

$  Copjr  readaif^  marks  differ  from  proofreaders'  marks.  1 

The  copT/reader  marks  corrections  on  the  ■eepjr^  itself,  2 

within  the  lines  or  between  them.  Proofreaders'  marks  3 

are  used  on  proofs  of  set  up  froei  aianuscript.  4 

Within  the  type  lines^thejr  show  only  the  position  5 

cf  the  correction^  the  nature  of  it  being  indicated  more  6 
fully  on  the  oargir^  the  reason  for  thjs  is  that  there  7 

is  not  enough  room  between  Qtyw  ^  ^ 

sired  changes  legibly.  -^Copy  marked  in  either  of  these  9 

'V 

ways,  according  to  definite  rules,  la  entirely  understand-  10 
able  to  printers.  The  ^enographers'  work  in  reading  for  11 
errors  I properl^  is) called  proofypeadln^ however,  no  matter  12 

whether  yhe  is  using  cop^ii^aders'  marks  on  typed  material  13 

e  » 

or  proofreaders'  marks  on  proofs  of  se'^up  type.  14 


Line  ,  Correction  Indicated 

1  Make  a  new  paragraph.  Transpose  a  letter. 

2  Take  out  hyphen,  leave  space.  Substitute  new 
word. 

4  Take  out  underscore. 

5  Run  in — don’t  make  a  new  paragraph.  Change- 
wording. 

6  Insert  punctuation  mark. 

7  Circle  any  punctuation  mark  to  indicate  a 
period.  Capitalize  T. 

8  Insert  a  word  and  transpose  another. 

9  New  paragraph. 

10  Superior  figure  refers  to  footnote,  which 
would  appear  on  the  same  typed  page. 

11  Slant  line  indicates  that  capital  letter  is  to 
be  set  in  lower  case. 

12  Transpose  words.  Take  out  hyphen  and  close 
up,  leaving  no  space.  Insert  comma. 

13  Take  out  letter.  Put  in  space,  making  two 
words. 

14.  Put  in  letter.  Insert  hyphen. 


*) 


The  American  Vocational  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  December  2-5.  This  convention  promises 
to  be  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.  Chief  among  discussion  subjects 
will  be  manpower,  pre-induction  training,  and 
the  High  School  Victory  Corps. 


Believing  in  the  necessity  of  economizing 
on  time,  money,  and  transportation,  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  has  de¬ 
cided  to  cancel  its  annual  national  meeting.  In¬ 
stead,  regional  meetings  have  been  planned  for 
New  York,  Memphis,  Boston,  Chicago,  Spokane, 
and  Los  Angeles. 
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Norman  Birss  Curtis  is  now  Chief  of  the 
Training  Section  of  the  Civilian  Personnel 
Division  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  His  office  is 
at  Gravelly  Point,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which 
is  near  the  new  National  Airport.  Prior  to 
holding  this  position,  he  was  director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education,  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg,  and  served 
for  three  years,  1938-1941,  in  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

The  training  section  of  which  he  is  chief  is  Miss  Pauline  Turner,  of  Auburn,  Maine, 
charged  with  three  major  objectives:  orientation  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Secretarial  Train- 

of  new  stenographers  before  they  go  to  their  ing  Department  of  the  University  of  Kansas  as 

duty  stations;  refresher  courses  for  the  clerical  an  instructor.  She  has  taught  in  the  Edward 

forces  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  Air  Little  High  School,  Auburn,  Maine,  and  at  Lin- 

Forces;  and  job-instructor  training.  A  more  de-  coin  School,  New  York  City.  She  holds  the 

tailed  report  of  this  important  educational  pro-  M.  A.  degree  from  Columbia  University, 

gram  will  appear  soon  in  the  B.E.W. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  are  con¬ 
gratulating  them  on  the  arrival  of  a  son. 

E.  E.  Hatfield,  for  the  past  five  years  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  secretarial  science  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Secretarial  Science  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  associate  professor,  according  to 
an  announcement  from  Dean  Arthur  B.  Adams, 
of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Hatfield  is  a  past  president  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Commercial  Teachers  Federation.  His  stu¬ 
dents  have  w'on  an  impressive  number  of  Dr.  Etta  C.  Skene,  formerly  head  of  the  De¬ 
trophies  in  shorthand  and  typing  contests.  His  partment  of  Business  and  professor  of  business 

department  has  made  rapid  progress  under  his  education  at  Elizabethtown  (Pennsylvania)  Col- 
direction  during  the  last  five  years.  lege,  is  now  head  of  the  Department  of  Business 

Education  at  State  Teachers  College,  Shippens- 
Raymond  P.  Kelley,  w'ho  was  one  of  Dr.  burg,  Pennsylvania,  succeeding  Paul  W.  Seaton, 
John  Robert  Gregg’s  associates  in  the  early  days  who  is  now  in  the  Navy. 

of  the  establishment  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Dr.  Skene  w’as  for  five  years  head  of  the 
Company,  w'as  named  last  August  general  chair-  Secretarial  Science  Department  of  Westbrook 

man  of  a  committee  to  conduct  a  "Boost  the  Junior  College,  Portland,  Maine. 


Navy”  campaign  in  Spokane,  Washington.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  included  such  prominent 
civic  leaders  as  a  retired  commander  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  mayor  of  Spokane,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Com¬ 
missioners.  During  the  campaign,  which  lasted 
six  weeks,  this  committee  aroused  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  young  men  and  their  parents 
in  the  advantages  which  the  Navy  offers. 


S.  J.  Turille,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  has 
been  appointed  acting  head  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  succeeding  Dr.  R.  R.  Pickett,  who 
is  now  in  the  Army  Air  Force,  at  Randolph 
Field,  Texas. 

Mr.  Turille  is  studying  for  the  doctorate  at 
Harvard  and  has  taught  in  the  summer  session 
there.  He  is  sponsor  of  the  local  chapter  of 
Pi  Omega  Pi  and  director  for  Kansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri  of  the  National  Clerical  Ability  Tests. 


S.  J.  Turille 


E.  E.  Hatfield 


N.  B.  Curtis 
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Guy  Daniels 


J.  H.  Nelson 


T.  E.  Dorn,  Jr. 


R,  R..  Richards 


Guy  Daniels  has  been  commissioned  as  a 
captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  assigned  as  Field 
Training  Ofiicer  in  the  Pre-induction  Training 
Section  of  the  Manpower  Branch  of  the  Civilian 
Personnel  Division,  Services  of  Supply,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Captain  Daniels  was  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in 
Washington,  and  was  for  five  years  head  of 
the  Business  Department  of  Benjamin  Bossc 
High  School,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

J.  Howard  Nelson  has  been  appointed  an 
instructor  of  typing  at  the  Naval  Training 
School  (radio),  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio.  For  the  past  seven  years  he  has  been 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  at  the 
Reading  (Ohio)  High  School  and  a  teacher  of 
business  subjects  at  East  Night  High  School, 
Cincinnati.  He  is  president  of  Delta  Chapter  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

The  civilian  teaching  staff  of  the  radio  school 
is  headed  by  Professor  Eugene  Albaugh,  and  the 
naval  teaching  staff  by  Training  Officer  R.  A. 
Schnabel. 

Mildred  I.  Ankeny  has  been  elected  super¬ 
visor  of  distributive  education  in  Lansdowne, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Ankeny  is  a  graduate  of  Beckley  College, 
Harrisburg,  and  received  her  bachelor’s  degree 
in  commerce  from  Grove  City  College.  She  has 
studied  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Retailing  at 
New  York  University. 

Miss  Ankeny  was  formerly  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  in  Mount  Union,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  taught  in  Palmerton,  Pennsylvania. 

Marjorie  Burton  Dillon,  formerly  a  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  at  Plymouth  (New  Hampshire) 
Teachers  College,  is  now  an  officer  in  the 
WAAC. 

Miss  Sylvia  C.  Glass,  a  teacher  of  commer¬ 
cial  subjects  in  the  Rayen  School,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  joined  the  WAVES  on  October  1. 


Thomas  E.  Dorn,  Jr.,  who  is  serving  as 
supervisor  of  military  records  and  reports. 
Clerical  Department,  The  Armored  Force  School, 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  Before  he  entered  the  Army, 
Capt.  Dorn  taught  at  Greenwood  (South  Caro¬ 
lina)  College  of  Commerce  and  Northwest  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Teachers  College. 

R.  R.  Richards,  formerly  a  faculty  member 
at  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College,  is 
now'  a  captain  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  stationed 
at  Miami  Beach,  Florida.  Captain  Richards  was 
president  of  the  Southern  Business  Education 
Association  and  advertising  manager  of  its  pub¬ 
lication,  Modern  Business  Education,  last  year. 

L.  C.  Fowler,  Murray  State  Teachers  College, 
a  doctoral  student  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant, 
junior  grade,  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  is  now 
in  Chicago,  in  the  divisional  office.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Kentucky  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  for  the  current  year  and  will 
be  succeeded  by  Thomas  E.  Fitz-Hugh,  Holmes 
High  School,  Covington,  Kentucky.  Lt.  Fowler 
was  editor  of  the  yearbook  of  the  Southern 
Business  Education  Association  last  year  and  has 
taught  for  the  past  three  summers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky. 

Winfred  R.  Harris  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Asheville  (North  Carolina)  College. 
For  five  years  preceding  this  appointment,  he 
was  professor  of  business  administration  and 
commercial  education  at  Salem  College  in  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Harris  has  received  three  degrees  from 
New  York  University,  where  he  is  now  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  doctorate.  He  was  also  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  at  that  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Robert  W.  Diehl 


R.  F.  Galbreath,  Jr 


John  L.  Rowe 


Sarah  Hamilton 


The  appointment  of  Robert  F.  Galbreath, 
Jr.,  and  Miss  Sarah  Hamilton  to  the  teaching 
staff  has  been  announced  by  Russell  N.  Cansler, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Secretarial  Science, 
Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Galbreath  taught  in  Gibson  Senior  High 
School,  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  for  three  years  and 
last  year  held  a  teaching  fellowship  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  obtained  his 
M.Ed.  degree  and  completed  the  work  toward  a 
doctorate.  Miss  Hamilton  has  done  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Colum¬ 
bia  and  has  taught  in  Midway  and  Point  Marion, 
Pennsylvania.  Both  Mr.  Galbreath  and  Miss 
Hamilton  obtained  their  baccalaureate  degrees  at 
Westminster  College,  and  both,  have  had  busi¬ 
ness  experience. 

Elmer  V.  Nickel  recently  assumed  the  po¬ 
sition  of  head  of  the  Commerce  Department  at 
Senior  High  School,  Decatur,  Illinois,  where  he 
had  been  an  instructor  in  business  subjects  since 
1929.  Mr.  Nickel  was  formerly  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Coffee,  Illinois.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Association.  He  received  his  A.B.  from  Il¬ 
linois  College  and  the  M.A.  from  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Miss  Carolyn  Gable,  Gramling,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  is  graduate  assistant  to  A.  J.  Lawrence, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  this  year. 
She  will  teach  typing.  Miss  Gable  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina,  in  June  of  this  year  with  a  major 
in  business  education.  She  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  during  the  past  summer  and  served  as 
secretary  in  the  Department. 

Miss  Ida  Mae  Pieratt  is  graduate  assistant  in 
the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  at  the 
University  and  is  taking  a  major  in  business  ed¬ 
ucation.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Berea  College, 
Berea,  Kentucky. 


Robert  W.  Diehl  has  been  appointed  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  John  A.  Johnson  High  School,  St. 
Paul,  succeeding  Dr.  W.  J.  Little,  who  recently 
retired.  Mr.  Diehl  has  been  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  for  many  years,  specializing  in  school  finance 
and  school  organization,  and  has  published  many 
articles  on  business  subjects. 

John  L.  Rowe,  a  member  of  the  business  edu¬ 
cation  faculty  of  the  College  of  St.  Teresa,  Wino¬ 
na,  Minnesota,  is  studying  for  his  doctorate  this 
fall  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
He  is  also  teaching  typewriting  part-time  at  the 
Washington  School  for  Secretaries  in  New-  York 
:ity. 

Vernon  V.  Payne  is  now  acting  head  of  the 
Business  Education  Department  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Highlands  University,  at  Las  Vegas,  in  the 
absence  of  E.  Dana  Gibson,  who  is  studying  at 
New  York  University. 

,  Floyd  Kelly,  formerly  of  Denver,  has  joined 
the  faculty  as  an  instructor.  He  has  two  degrees 
from  the  Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
at  Greeley  and  has  studied  toward  the  doctorate 
at  Greeley  and  at  Columbia  University. 

Atlee  L.  Percy,  formerly  director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Commercial  Education,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  now  head  of  the  Accounting  Department 
in  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Percy  is  also  director  of  the  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  summer  session. 

Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  professor  of  commercial 
education,  has  been  appointed  University  coun¬ 
selor  in  business  teacher  training. 

Miss  Frances  Aves  Smith,  whose  series  of 
articles  on  employment  opportunities  in  aviation 
is  appearing  in  the  B.  E.  W.,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  this  magazine.  She  has  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  English  and  a  master’s  degree  in  journalism 
from  Columbia  University. 

An  article  written  by  Miss  Smith  appeared  in 
the  September  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping,  and 
another  is  scheduled  for  publication  soon. 
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Frances  Whitehead  Robert  T.  Stickier 


Dr.  Frances  Whitehead  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Administration  at  Macmurray  College,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Illinois,  with  the  title  of  associate  pro¬ 
fessor.  She  was  formerly  at  the  Lindenwood 
College  for  Women,  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 

Dr.  Whitehead’s  degree  of  Ph.D,  is  from  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Her  dissertation  was  on 
the  hours  and  wages  of  retail  clerks.  She  has 
held  two  scholarships  and  is  a  member  of  sev¬ 
eral  honorary  and  professional  fraternities. 

Robert  T.  Stickler  has  joined  the  faculty  of 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charles¬ 
ton,  as  an  instructor  in  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  formerly  taught  in  the  Metropolis  and 
Chandlerville  (Illinois)  High  Schools. 

Mr.  Stickler,  whose  B.S.  and  M.S.  are  from 
the  University  of  Illinois,  is  chiefly  interested  in 
distributive  education  and  is  an  approved  • 
George-Deen  co-ordinator.  He  is  president  of  the 
Massac  County  Teachers  Association. 

Henry  Bufkin,  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  was  elected  lieu¬ 
tenant  governor  of  Kiwanis  Division  One  at  the 
New  York  state  Kiwanis  convention  held  at 
Syracuse  in  October.  Mr.  Bufkin  lives  in  Dobbs 
Ferry,  New’  York,  and  is  chairman  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  committee  of  the  Dobbs  Ferry  War  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Frederick  M.  Harman,  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Atlantic  City  (New  Jersey)  schools 
since  1923,  died  on  September  25.  Mr.  Harman 
taught  mathematics  and  business  subjects  in  the 
Atlantic  City  schools  for  ten  years.  Before 
joining  the  Atlantic  City  school  system,  he  trav¬ 
eled  extensively  as  an  organizer  for  the  State 
Teachers  League  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Martha  Munro  Har¬ 
man;  a  son,  John,  now  in  the  Army;  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  Randall. 


Tut  WtsihRN  School  for  Privaie  Secre¬ 
taries,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  lias  just 
been  awarded  a  silver  cup,  as  special  recognition 
for  having  placed  first  in  accuracy  in  four  con¬ 
secutive  typing  contests  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges. 

The  shorthand  department  of  the  school  has 
also  won  national  recognition,  last  year  produc¬ 
ing  a  diamond  medal  winner  in  shorthand,  the 
126th  person  in  the  United  States  to  achieve  this 
distinction. 

The  National  Consumer-Retailer  Coun¬ 
cil  has  recently  issued  eight  new  leaflets  and 
books.  Six-Point  Consumer-Business  Program  in 
a  Defense  Economy  and  Action  Today  Spells 
Victory  Tomorrow  are  titles  of  two  of  the  new 
publications. 

All  the  booklets  present  up-to-date  findings  in 
both  consumer  and  retail  fields  and  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  teachers  of  consumer  education, 
home  economics,  distributive  education,  and  com¬ 
mercial  education. 

The  Council  is  a  noncommercial,  nonprofit 
organization  made  up  of  national  consumer  and 
national  retail  organizations,  and  all  its  publica¬ 
tions  are  approved  by  leaders  in  these  fields.  A 
list  of  these  new’  publications  with  explanatory 
paragraphs  will  be  sent  on  request  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  8  West  40th 
Street,  New’  York,  N.  Y,  Single  copies  of  some 
of  these  w’ill  be  supplied  free  of  charge. 

The  National  Catholic  High  School 
Typists  Association  will  sponsor  two  con¬ 
tests  in  typing  during  this  school  year — the  every- 
pupil  contest,  March  11,  1943,  and  the  individual 
contest,  April  29. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  Catholic 
high  schools  to  participate  in  these  national 
events.  Full  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Rev.  Matthew  Pekari,  Director,  National  Catholic 
High  School  Typists  Association,  St.  Joseph’s 
College  and  Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas. 

Sample  tests,  together  with  methods  of  com¬ 
piling  scores,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Business  teachers  of  Spokane,  Washington, 
high  schools  are  making  a  study  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  considerable  effect  on  guidance 
and  business  education  curricula  in  that  city.  Sur¬ 
veys  are  being  made  of  business  firms;  public 
and  private  agencies  interested  in  youth  employ¬ 
ment;  high  school  graduates  and  dropouts;  high 
school  students;  and  business  education  curricula 
and  guidance  services  in  the  public  schools. 

The  survey  is  being  directed  by  Lewis  R.  Toll, 
assistant  professor  of  business  education,  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College,  Pullman. 
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One  Eye  on  the  News 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


The  men  in  car  Army  must  be  of  ab¬ 
normally  high  intelligence  if  they  can 
operate  by  Army  time,  which,  as  you  know 
if  you  read  page  79  ot  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  last  month,  isn’t  the  same  as 
our  time.  Army  time  is  supposed  to  be  sim¬ 
plified  time;  it  gives  the  day  twenty-four 
hours  straight,  instead  of  two  twelve-hour 
shifts. 

This  idea  has  a  strong  appeal,  especially 
to  clock  manufacturers  and  the  authors  of 
arithmetic  books,  who  would  never  again  have 
to  rack  their  brains  for  problems. 

For  example;  If  Joe  sneaked  out  of  school 
at  1139  to  go  fishing,  found  they  weren’t 
biting,  and  came  back  wearing  an  innocent 
expression  at  1445,  how  long  did  he  play 
hookey  and  which  meal  would  he  have  missed 
if  he  hadn’t  stopped  in  at  his  grandma’s.^ 

If  Army  time  is  ever  adopted  for  civilian 
use,  the  social  and  economic  repercussions  will 
be  terrific.  Men  who  wait  for  their  wives 
on  street  corners  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
say  authoritatively,  "Mehitabel,  you  are  four¬ 
teen  minutes  late.”  Any  ordinary  person 
with  a  twelve-hour  watch  in  a  twenty-four- 
hour  world  won’t  be  able  to  tell  whether  it’s 
five  o’clock  or  next  Tuesday. 

No  more  will  little  Oscar  boast  ”My  pa 
can  lick  your  pa!”  Instead,  he  will  swell 
his  chest  and  announce  with  pride,  "My  pa 
an  tell  time  already,  and  he’s  only  forty- 
seven  years  old!” 

Street  corners  will  have  sun  dials,  and  every 
policeman  will  have  special  training  in  time 
telling  so  that  he  can  inform  hurrying  lady 
shoppers  how  late  they  are  and  what  day 
it  is. 

I  The  switchover  is  going  to  be  hard  on  the 
railroads;  for,  with  them,  time  is  everything. 
Probably  they  will  have  to  compromise  by 
sending  out  their  trains  in  flocks  for  mutual 
protection.  We  can  visualize  a  train  dispatcher, 
once  the  split-second  authority  of  the  iron 
pike  but  now  only  the  baffled  leftover  of  an 
ige  of  efficiency,  telephoning  to  a  distant 
igent,  "O.K.,  Bill.  You  can  let  the  fast  ex¬ 
press  through  now — no,  not  today’s,  you  dope; 
1  mean  the  one  that  was  due  last  March.” 


It’s  the  only  way  they  can  get  all  the  numbers  on 
the  dial. 


Inspiring  legends  will  spring  up  concern¬ 
ing  colonies  of  hardy  passengers  who  gave 
up  trying  to  get  back  home  and  set  up  primi¬ 
tive  housekeeping  in  the  Great  American 
Desert. 

It  is  now  1547,  more  or  less,  but  don’t  ask 
me  how  I  figured  it  out. 

SUCH  PHRASES  as  "after  the  duration”  are 
getting  me  worked  up  to  a  foaming  rage. 
Writers  who  use  this  phrase  (and  there  are 
many,  mostly  in  business  letters)  haven’t  both¬ 
ered  to  notice  what  duration  means.  Duration 
is  not  necessarily  war;  lots  of  things  have  dura¬ 
tion — remember  last  time  you  sat  in  a  dentist’s 
chair. ^ 

We  can  say  "after  the  war"  or  "for  the  dura¬ 
tion”  (of  the  war),  but  let’s  ration  "after  the 
duration”  permitting  it  to  be  used  only  by  par¬ 
rots. 

Unless  loose  use  of  duration  is  stopped,  we 
may  come  to  this: 

"Daddy,  what  did  you  do  during  the  Great 
Duration.^’’ 

"Why,  Tommy,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
duration  I  did  my  job  as  well  as  I  could  and 
bought  duration  bonds,  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  duration — that  is,  of  course.  Duration  No. 
2,  which  started  December  7,  1941 — I  was  in  the 
Army.  After  the  duration,  I  went  back  to  work 
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again,  and  we  bought  this  nice  house  when  our 
duration  bonds  matured.” 

"We  aren’t  going  to  have  any  more  durations, 
are  we,  Daddy?” 

"No,  Tommy,  because  we  learned  a  lesson 


after  Duration  No.  1,  although  it  took  Duration 
No.  2  to  teach  it  to  us.  This  time  we  finished 
the  job.  Now  run  along  and  do  your  history 
homework,  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  what 
Sherman  said  duration  was.” 


The  following  business  educators  have 
been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Training  School  at  Indiana  University,  under 
the  direction  of  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  The  original 
list  of  faculty  members  appeared  on  page  of 
the  B.E.W.  for  September. 

Ronald  L.  Austin,  High  School,  New  Kensington 
Pennsylvania. 

Harold  Cottingham,  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Cedar  Falls. 

Wayne  Hollett,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Hal  F.  Holt,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

John  R.  Jones,  Jr.,  Western  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Macomb,  Illinois. 

Max  Keith,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro. 

Milton  Olsen,  High  School,  Bayside,  New  York. 
Robert  I.  LaDow,  southern  California  representa¬ 
tive,  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Harves  Rahe,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Everett  Royer,  Lapaz,  Indiana. 

Howard  A.  Wilson,  Drake  University. 

An  effective  way  of  encouraging  contest 
participation  is  described  by  Virginia  Young, 
correspondence  supervisor  of  the  Gates  Rubber 

Company.  In  that 
company  it  w'as  used 
to  increase  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  company  con¬ 
tests  in  business  letter 
w'riting,  but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to 
any  school  competi¬ 
tion. 

For  110  possible 
contestants,  five  cap¬ 
tains  were  chosen. 
Each  captain  drew  by 
lot  from  the  list  of 
contestants  to  make 
up  his  team.  Teams 
were  named  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Tigers,  Fighting  Thirteenth,  Commandos,  etc. 

Each  team  member  contributes  100  points  to 
his  team  and  also  to  his  personal  score  simply  by 
entering  the  contest.  The  winner  adds  200  points 
to  both  scores.  Honorable  mention  adds  100  more. 

Anyone  who  does  not  enter  the  contest  has  his 
name  prominently  displayed  on  a  placard  at¬ 
tached  to  the  "guard  house”  shown  in  the  accom¬ 

panying  picture. 


Association  program  planners  may  find  in 
radio  the  solution  to  the  problem,  "Shall  we 
cancel  this  year’s  convention  because  of  wartime 
restrictions  on  travel?”  As  a  model  for  meetings 
that  permit  communication  without  transporta¬ 
tion,  w'e  cite  the  first  national  Teachers  Meeting 
by  Radio,  held  simultaneously  all  over  the  United 
States,  by  courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  at  6:30  p.m.  EWT  on  September  28. 
The  half-hour  radio  meeting  w^as  sponsored  by 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission. 

Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  George  S.  Counts, 
Willard  E.  Givens,  and  George  D.  Strayer 
spoke  from  Philadelphia;  John  A.  Sexson  and  a 
group  of  teachers  from  Pasadena  spoke  from 
Hollywood;  and  S.  D.  Shankland  and  Miss  Hilda 
Maehling  addressed  the  audience  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Teacher-Training  Institutions  Use 
the  Business  Education  World 

HE  RESPONSE  from  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  to  the  B.E.W.’s  special  student  rate  is 
most  gratifying.  Methods  instructors  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  student 
teachers  fully  inforrned  of  the  w’ar-winning  activi¬ 
ties  in  w'hich  our  schools  are  engaged  and  of  the 
effect  of  these  activities  on  subject  matter  and 
methods.  Further  information  regarding  this  spe¬ 
cial  rate  to  full-time  business  teachers  in  training 
will  be  supplied  upon  request.  Address  Mrs. 
Claudia  Garvey,  Circulation  Manager,  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

To  those  student  teachers  who  have  recently 
become  subscribers  to  the  B.E.W.,  we  extend  a 
special  cordial  welcome  and  invitation  to  use  our 
facilities  to  the  maximum  during  this  critical 
year.  Comments  and  contributions  from  student 
teachers  are  always  as  w'elcome  as  those  from 
experienced  teachers. — C.B. 

A  Correction 

N  UNFORTUNATE  ERROR  was  made  in  the 
publication  of  Ray  Wall  Fisher’s  comments 
on  the  "Rule  of  27,”  page  13,  September  B.E.W. 

In  the  first  line  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
comments,  which  reads:  "The  equation  ‘27 — 
(No.  of  Words  +  25),’”  the  plus  sign  should 
have  been  a  division  sign. 
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Address  the  envelope  first,”  says  Mrs. 

Beryl  Huebener,  a  teacher  of  shorthand  in 
the  Metropolitan  School  of  Business,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California,  and  gives  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  for  doing  so: 

1 .  When  the  stenographer  types  the  envelope 
first,  he  verifies  the  name  and  address  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  mistake  occurring 
in  this  important  section  of  the  letter. 

2.  The  stenographer,  having  verified  the 
name  and  address,  can  proceed  to  type  the  let¬ 
ter  faster  and  with  greater  accuracy  because  de¬ 
cisions  with  regard  to  the  title  of  the  addressee, 
the  number  of  lines  in  the  address,  and  the 
use  of  an  "attention  line”  have  already  been 
made  while  the  envelope  was  being  typed. 

3.  The  stenographer  saves  time  in  handling 
the  papers  by  handling  twice  the  smaller  item — 
the  envelope — instead  of  the  larger  item — the 
letter. 

The  customary  procedure  of  addressing  the 
envelope  last  requires  the  stenographer  to  put 
the  finished  letter  aside,  to  take  up  the  envelope, 
to  address  it,  and  then  to  pick  up  the  letter 
to  attach  to  the  envelope. 

If  addressing  the  envelope  is  made  the  first 
rather  than  the  last  step,  the  stenographer  is 
required  to  put  the  finished  envelope  aside,  to 
assemble  the  letter  papers,  to  type  the  letter, 
and  then  to  pick  up  the  envelope  to  attach  to 
the  letter.  As  a  result,  the  finished  letter  is 


handled  as  little  as  possible,  thus  helping  to 
keep  it  clean  and  unwrinkled. 

Editor’s  Note.  Mrs.  Huebener  has  sug¬ 
gested  a  procedure  that  has  much  in  its  favor, 
and  we  believe  that  our  readers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  comparing  it  with  other  practices. 
Send  us  your  comments. 

Typewriters  Must  Last 
Kermit  a.  Crawley,  chairman  of  the  secre¬ 
tarial  department,  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri,  recently  sent  us  some  interesting  and 
practical  suggestions  for  classroom  signs,  chal¬ 
lenging  the  students  to  participate  in  conser¬ 
vation  of  school  equipment.  Examples: 

Do  YOUR  part.  Keep  your  typewriter  CLEAN  by 
shifting  the  carriage  when  you  erase. 

Your  TYPEWRITER  has  ENLISTED.  Keep  it 
covered.  Keep  it  clean. 

Targets  and  Arrows 

A  GOOD  MOTIVATING  DEVICE  for  shorthand 
and  typewriting  classes  is  to  have  students 
compete  against  their  own  past  records  and 
those  of  other  members  of  the  class. 

In  recording  the  results  of  such  contests,  I 
have  used  an  archer’s  target.  The  bull’s-eye 
represents  a  degree  of  accuracy  or  speed  that 
the  best  student  in  the  class  must  do  his  best  in 
order  to  attain. 


.  ^  -r  /  /  / 
/  /  /  /  / 


'  'I'i'i'i'i'i  Yrr'n 
''  \  i  \  n  I  u'l 


r  . 

/ ^  ^  ^  ^ // X 

'YY'YM- 

Y'l '/'iWW' y 

'I'l'iji' 


/  /  / 


fifty  vqM*  «  siAut* 
yi»rt7  «or4«  •  Blavt* 

Tbirty  «or4«  •  alDut* 
Tvaaty  vorda  a  aiauta  a 
Taa  aorda  a  ataut# 
ialov  taa  aorda  a  alauta 


The  target,  which  is  made  on  cardboard  ap¬ 
proximately  24  inches  by  36  inches,  is  placed 
on  the  bulletin  board  (which  should  be  located 
so  as  to  be  accessible  to  each  student).  An 
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explanation  oi  each  division  of  the  target  is 
placed  below  the  target  so  that  each  student 
will  know  his  relative  standing  as  compared 
with  his  past  accomplishment  and  the  accomp¬ 
lishment  of  his  classmates.  The  divisions  on 
the  target  are  colored. 

Arrows  that  can  be  affixed  to  the  target  can 
easily  be  made  outside  of  class,  using  pins, 
thumb  tacks,  or  Scotch  tape  for  fastening. — 
Howard  Cobb,  High  School,  Monday,  Texas. 

A  Ciphering  Match  at  the  Typewriter 

For  a  aPHERiNG  match  at  the  typewriter, 
we  select  two  captains,  who  choose  members 
for  their  teams.  The  names  of  the  team 
members  are  listed  on  the  blackboard  in  the 
order  chosen,  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
captain. 

The  teacher  dictates  a  one-column  problem 
in  addition,  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
figures.  All  the  students  type  the  numbers  as 
dictated,  even  though  they  are  not  taking  part 
in  the  contest. 

At  a  given  signal,  the  two  students  whose 
names  appear  first  on  each  team  compete  with 
each  other  in  the  addition.  The  one  who  first 
gets  the  correct  answer  competes  next  with  the 
student  whose  name  is  second  on  the  oppos¬ 
ing  team.  Finally,  members  of  the  winning 
team  cipher  against  one  another  in  order  to 
determine  the  individual  winner. 

Students  who  look  at  the  keyboard  while 
typing  the  numbers  lose  their  chance  to  score. 
— Irene  Puckett,  Warrensburg,  Illinois. 

A  Typing  Relay  Race 

Try  this  device  once  in  a  while  in  your 
typing  class.  It  is  called  a  hurdle  relay  race. 
The  class  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
teams,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  class  and 
the  seating  arrangement.  No  team  should  have 
more  than  ten  members.  A  captain  is  appoint¬ 
ed  for  each  team. 

When  the  race  starts,  there  must  be  no  paper 
in  any  machine.  At  a  given  signal  the  captain 
of  each  team  inserts  a  sheet  of  paper  in  his 
machine,  types  the  alphabet  once,  throws  the 
carriage,  and  types  the  numbers  from  1  to  25, 
spacing  once  after  each  number.  As  soon  as 
he  has  finished,  he  removes  the  sheet  of  paper 
from  his  machine  and  passes  it  to  the  second 
member  of  the  team. 

This  student  types  the  same  material  and 
passes  it  to  the  third  member,  and  so  on  until 


each  member  of  the  team  in  numerical  order 
has  typed  the  material. 

When  the  last  one  on  a  team  has  removed 
the  paper  from  his  machine,  he  calls,  ’Time." 
All  typing  ceases  and  the  papers  are  returned 
to  the  captains,  who  exchange  them  and  score 
them  on  the  basis  of  the  following  points: 


Winning  team . 100 

Each  alphabet  correctly  typed  .  25 

Each  correct  series  of  numbers .  25 


Deduct  5  points  for  each  error 
The  team  that  has  the  highest  score  is  ad¬ 
judged  winner. — Helen  Pugh,  Andrews,  Indi¬ 
ana. 

A  Galaxy  of  Senior  Stars 
A  DEVICE  for  maintaining  enthusiasm  among 
typing  students  involves  the  use  of  stars  to  in¬ 
dicate  speed  and  accuracy  achievements,  writes 
Sister  M.  Therese,  O.S.F.,  Madonna  High 
School,  Aurora,  Illinois. 


A  large  six-pointed  star,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  outlined  broadly  in  gold  ink. 
Individual  stars  are  also  outlined  in  gold  ink. 
The  pupils  had  photographs  of  identical  size 
made  at  a  local  photographer’s  shop. 

Within  the  individual  stars  are  small  stars 
according  to  the  records  made  in  regular  tests, 
as  follows: 

3  errors  or  less,  regardless  of  speed.. gold 


50  words  a  minute  . silver 

60  words  a  minute  . gold 


70  words  a  minute . gold  over  gold 
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Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-third 
Annual  Conference 

National  Office  Management  Association,  1314 
Lincoln-Liberty  Building,  Philadelphia,  1942, 
$5,  teacher’s  discount  50  per  cent. 

Through  the  Proceedings  of  NOMA,  business 
teachers  can  follow  many  of  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  business  world. 

"Meet  the  Challenge”  was  the  theme  of  the  1942 
meeting  of  this  organization  as  reported  in  the 
Proceedings.  Office  problems  that  have  arisen  because 
of  the  war  emergency,  and  methods  of  solving 
them,  were  the  basis  for  most  of  the  discussions. 
One  group  reported  on  wartime  personnel  problems — 
changing  standards  for  office  employees,  new  office 
positions  open  to  women,  and  suggestions  for  train¬ 
ing  programs.  Stressing  the  need  for  streamlining 
business  education,  a  War  Production  Board  mem¬ 
ber  stated,  "Ten  million  people  will  have  to  be 
trained  this  year  to  produce  the  things  that  are 
needed  to  win  this  war.  Everyone  will  have  to  be 
trained,  office  workers  as  well  as  production  work¬ 
ers.” 

He  then  discussed  the  highlights  of  pre-employ¬ 
ment  and  in-service  training. 

Another  article  reviews  the  progress  of  colleges 
and  private  and  public  schools  in  streamlining 
business  education. 

A  symposium  considered  waste  control  in  the 
office,  including  both  waste  of  supplies  and  waste 
of  personnel.  A  discussion  of  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  actual  methods  that  are  being  used  to  reduce 
amount  of  office  waste  rounded  out  this  discussion. 

Other  articles  in  the  Proceedings  covered  such 
timely  subjects  as  the  maintenance  of  office  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  effect  of  priorities  on  the  operation 
of  the  office.  From  most  of  these  articles  business 
teachers  will  get  practical  suggestions  that  they  can 
use  in  their  teaching  and  in  giving  guidance  to  their 
students. 

N.A.B.T.TJ,  Bulletin  No.  28 

Available  through  the  office  of  the  editor.  Dr. 
Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Nashville.  30  cents. 


The  principal  article  in  this  bulletin  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Business  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions  is  an  abstract  of  a  master’s 
thesis  by  W.  W.  Hodges,  who  made  an  analytical 
study  of  four  national  high  school  subject-matter 
societies.  He  studied  the  development,  philosophy, 
objectives,  organization  activities,  and  present  status 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Future  Teach¬ 
ers  of  America,  Future  Craftsmen  of  America,  and 
Future  Business  Leaders  of  America.  Especially 
interested  in  the  last-named  organization,  he  urged 
that  state  institutions  and  secondary  high  school  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  and  pupils  avail  themselves  of  its 
services  and  organize  local  chapters. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  a  valuable  author  and 
subject  index  of  all  the  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Business  Teacher-Train¬ 
ing  Institutions,  covering  the  dates  February  28, 
1930,  to  March,  1942.  The  index  was  prepared 
by  students  in  the  Business  Education  Department  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

College  Entrance  Reguirements  and 
Commercial  Subjects 

By  Irving  Selman.  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  Commercial 
Education  Association  of  New  York  City  and 
Vicinity,  Benjamin  F.  Davis,  chairman.  Free. 

Commercial  subjects  are  gradually  gaining  status 
with  college-entrance  directors  in  New  York  Col¬ 
leges,  according  to  an  analysis  of  the  results  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  report  on  college-entrance  requirements. 
Commercial  subjects  are  still  not  recognized  on  the 
same  basis  as  academic  subjects,  however. 

The  picture  is  rather  encouraging,  with  most  of 
the  sixteen  colleges  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
area  included  in  this  report.  Long  Island  University, 
which  has  one  of  the  most  liberal  policies,  will  al¬ 
low  3  of  the  IOV2  required  units  to  be  commercial 
subjects  and  will  allow  5  of  the  total  of  16  units 
to  be  commercial  credits. 

Several  schools  will  allow  4  or  5  units  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  while  more  of  them  will  allow 
2  to  3  units  in  this  field.  In  several  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  only  one-half  credit  will  be  allowed  for  type¬ 
writing  and  stenography.  Other  colleges  limit  the 
number  of  units  that  will  be  allowed  in  any  one 
commercial  subject. 

Two  of  the  sixteen  colleges  studied  state  flatly 
that  they  will  not  accept  commercial  subjects  tf> 
fulfill  college-entrance  requirements.  But  one  of 
the  schools  requires  that  the  students  "present  two 
years  of  high  school  bookkeeping  or  two  years  of 
high  school  stenography  or  typewriting,  or  attain  the 
equivalent  by  the  lower  junior  term.”  (Page  2). 
These  prerequisites,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
accepted  for  credit  for  admission. 

A  third  schcK)l  will  not  admit  commercial  graduates 
in  the  day  school  but  will  accept  them  as  candidates 
for  the  diploma  in  the  evening  school.  Another 
school  states  that  "candidates  whose  records  deviate 
from  the  recommended  program  may  nevertheless  be 
admitted  if  proper  preparation  is  demonstrated.” 
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BETTER  BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  by  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  This  July,  1942,  publication 
•lives  a  trenchant  appraisal  of  business  education  today.  It  reveals  weaknesses  and 
points  to  feasible  ways  of  correcting  them.  Covers  such  pertinent  topics  of  the  field 
as  the  philosophy,  administration,  organization,  procedures,  praetices,  and  instruction. 
The  subject  fields  are  presented  in  detail  ami  the  importance  of  social-business  edu¬ 
cation  for  tomorrow’s  citizens  is  emphasized.  A  splendid  text  for  teacher-training 
classes  and  a  “must”  volume  for  the  professional  library  of  the  business  education 
teacher.  List  Price,  $2.00 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION,  by  Kenneth  B,  Haas.  The  u7iy,  the  where,,  ami  the  hoiv 
of  distributive  education.  A  recent  book  that  gives  the  first  complete  treatment  of 
this  new  field  of  education.  By  an  outstanding  authority,  the  book  was  written  spe¬ 
cifically  to  facilitate  organized  instruction  and  to  promote  efficient  teaching  in  dis¬ 
tributive  education.  Valuable  for  distributive  education  teachers,  and  as  a  text  for 
teacher-training  classes.  List  Price,  $2.00 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  —  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  TRENDS,  by  Herbert  A.  Tonne. 

This  book  fills  a  long-recognized  need  in  the  field  of  commercial  teaching.  The  first 
twelve  chapters  deal  with  the  place  of  business  education  in  the  secondary  schools  in 
terms  of  its  objectives.  The  remaining  chapters  are  concerned  with  training  for  vari¬ 
ous  business  occupations.  The  author  is  a  widely  experienced  teacher  and  teacher 
trainer.  List  Price,  $2.00 


RESEARCH  APPLIED  TO  BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  by  Haynes  and  Humphrey.  For 

those  who  are  research-minded,  this  book  is  a  guide  to  accepted  research  standards 
and  procedures.  It  covers  such  topics  as  basic  principles  of  research,  methodology, 
research  applicable  to  business  education,  elementary  statistical  techniques,  collection 
and  classification  of  data,  and  abstracts  of  selected  studies  in  business  education.  List 
Price,  $2.00 


ADVANCE  PROFESSIONALLY— BY  PREPARING  IN  ADVANCE 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

N«w  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Boston  •  Toronto  •  London 


IVhen  ordering  these  books  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Opportunity  Knocks  ...  4  Times 
In  These  Four  Volumes  .  .  . 
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For  Commercial  Teachers  or  Teachers  in  Training 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  In  this 
department  some  5.000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthond  in  the 
some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


Automotive  Ingenuity  Tackles 
a  Cannon 

From  “Clement  Comments” 

THE  long,  low  building  was  erected  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer  in  1918  to*  house  ordnance  pro¬ 
duction.  In  the  twenty-three  years  of  peace  it  be¬ 
came  a  warehouse  filled  with  obsolescent  machinery* 
and  spare  automobile  parts. 

Now  it  is  a  buzzing  hive  as  automotive  workers 
swing  into  action*  for  mass-production  of  automatic 
antiaircraft  cannon. 

To  the  men  called  from  assembly  lines  to  this* 
unfamiliar  task,  the  cannon  are  “just  so  many  ma¬ 
chines.” 

"True,”  as  one  master  mechanic  explained  it, 
"they’re  precision’*  tools  that  up  to  now  have  been 
built  by  arsenal  toolmakers,  but  thw’re  still  ma¬ 
chines — and  can  be  built  in  quantity**  without  sac¬ 
rificing  precision." 

This  attitude  is  paying  dividends  in  short  cuts 
achieved,  strategic**  materials  conserved,  and  ordnance 
improved. 

The  payoff  began  early.  When  the  first  models 
of  these  foreign  designed**  guns  were  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  automobile  production  experts,  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  their  comment  was: 

"Beautiful**  machines!” 

And  almost  immediately,  the  habit  of  thinking  in 
terms  of  mass-produced  interchangeable  parts*®  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  thus: 

"Isn’t  it  a  shame  that  nobody  ever  made  them 
so  that  all  parts  for  any  one  gun  would**  fit  all 
guns  like  it?” 

The  correction  of  that  condition  became  the  first 
aim  of  these  master  mechanics.**  Specifications  called 
for  hand-filing  of  small  parts  to  achieve  close  fits. 
But,  the  craft  of  hand-filing  has  been  just  about*® 
forgotten  in  the  automobile  plants,  so  the  small 
parts  were  machined  to  close  tolerance  and  the  sharp 
edges  were**  worn  off  in  tumbling  machines — a 
technique  borrowed  from  makers  of  sewing  machine 
parts. 

For  the  loader  mechanism,*®  specifications  called 
for  stainless  steel.  The  automotive  men  reminded 
the  ordnance  officials  that  stainless**  steel  is  no¬ 
toriously  hard  to  machine  and  is  becoming  progres¬ 
sively  harder  to  obtain  because**  of  ferro  alloy 
shortages. 

’’But,”  said  the  ordnance  officers,  "other  steels 
will  rust.” 

"True,”  the  mechanics  replied,**  "but  since  when 
have  soldiers  allowed  their  guns  to  rust?” 

That  brought  a  grin  from  the  military  men.  "You 


win,”  they  said  and**  ordered  tests  of  alter  ate 
steels,  one  of  which  was  accepted  as  standard. 

But  the  automotive  engineers  are'*  most  plea  ied 
with  the  conservation  of  critical  metals  effected  by 
the  decision  to  switch  from  zinc-aluminum*'’’*  die- 
castings  to  steel  stampings  in  the  production  of  siiell 
clips. 

These  clips  serving  to  feed  shells  into  the*®  au¬ 
tomatic  cannon,  ordinarily  must  be  discarded  after 
the  round  has  been  fired.  To  the  motor  mechanics*® 
this  looked  like  grave  waste  of  scarce  aluminum  and 
zinc.  Stamping  the  clips  out  of  inexpensive  steel 
will  produce*"  a  saving  of  5,000,000  pounds  of 
critical  metals  on  the  first  order. 

Working  together  on  this  job.  Army®*  officers 
and  automotive  engineers  quickly  acquired  mutual 
respect  for  their  diverse  skills — and  pooled®*  their 
knowledge  for  direct  attacks  on  ordnance  problems. 
New  tasks? 

’’There’s  nothing  basically  new  about  them,”  said 
the®*  master  mechanic  in  charge  of  the  main  assembly 
line.  "Guns?  They’re  machines,  aren’t  they? 
Well,  mass  production  of  machines®"  with  inter¬ 
changeable  parts  is  our  specialty.  It’s  our  job — 
and  we’re  doing  it.” 

There  are  many  innovations®"  applied  to  the  new 
job.  One,  an  adaptation  of  dynamometer  testing  ap¬ 
paratus  used  on  automotive*"  parts,  predetermines 
accurately  the  behavior  of  the  recoil  mechanism  un¬ 
der  fire.  Another,**  still  wrapped  in  military  se¬ 
crecy,  promises  to  give  the  gun  bore  a  superior  tough¬ 
ness  through  the  use*®  of  electromagnetic  heat. 

"We’ve  used  such  heat  to  toughen  stressed  parts 
of  automobiles,”  said  the  master  mechanic.*"  "We 
don’t  know  if  it  will  work  on  these  guns,  but  we’ve 
been  allowed  to  try  it.  If  it  works,  it  will  give 
us  improved**  quality  with  increased  quantity.”  (686) 

Ingenious  Patriotism 

AMERICANS  insist  on  exercising  their  ingenuity, 
even  when  doing  their  patriotic  duty.*  For  in¬ 
stance,  they’ll  buy  more  War  Savings  Bonds  and 
Stamps  if  they  can  find  a  new  and  interesting  way 
of  doing*  it. 

For  instance,  there  are  the  farmers  in  Georgia 
who  are  raising  a  certain  percentage  of  their  hogs 
branded  with"  a  ’"V.”  These  hogs  are  given  special 
feed  for  100  days  and  then  sold  in  a  group.  All 
proceeds  go  into  War*  Bonds.  The  farmers  claim 
the  hogs  bring  higher  prices  because  "they  have 
been  fed  with  vengeance.” 

War  Savings  ^nds  and  Stamps  are*"  being 
used  as  prizes  and  gifts,  too.  Your  Uncle  Sam 
is  all  in  favor  of  this,  but  be  careful  how  you  use 
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or***  offer  them  in  commercial  promotion  or  mer¬ 
chandising.  There  are  some  cases  where  their  use 
is  not  permitted.’*®  If  there  is  any  doubt,  check 
with  the  Treasury  Department.  (151) — "Clement 
Comments." 

What  Can  We  Do? 

By  J.  MARSHALL  HANNA 

in  ’’Business  Education  Digest”  for  May,  1942 

STATISTICIANS  tell  us  that  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  workers  are  required  in  production  on  the 
home  front  for*®  every  man  in  the  armed  services. 
Of  these  sixteen,  two  are  clerical  workers.  Thus,  if 
we  have  an  army  of"  five  million,  we  would  need  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  million  clerical  workers.  We  entered 
the  war  with  approximately**  five  million  people 
employed  in  the  clerical  field.  In  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture,  therefore,  there  will  be*®  need  for  an  additional 
five  million  clerical  workers.  Many  of  this  group, 
if  they  are  to  serve  efficiently, *“*  must  have  some 
clerical  training. 

In  addition  to  the  need  in  industry  and  civil  serv¬ 
ice,  our  armed  forces’”  require  trained  clerical  help 
far  in  excess  of  those  prepared  in  this  field  who  are 
entering  the  services.’"  The  Army  and  Navy  have  al¬ 
ready  bwn  forced  to  establish  large  clerical  training 
centers  in  a  number’*®  of  camps  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Few  civilians  realize  that  a  battleship  carries 
from  sixty  to  eighty’*®  typewriters;  an  airplane  car¬ 
rier,  eighty;  a  cruiser  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five;  a 
destroyer,  sixteen;  and  a*“®  submarine  may  carry  as 
many  as  four. 

It  is  plain  that  if  we  are  not  to  have  a  serious 
bottleneck*”  in  production  and  in  army  movements 
attributable  to  the  lack  of  clerical  help,  we  in  busi¬ 
ness’"  education  have  a  gigantic  training  task  to  per¬ 
form.  Present  enrollments  in  commercial  subjects 
which  total”®  approximately  one  million  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  supply  the  need.  We  must  expand 
our  facilities,**®  eliminate  all  nonessentials,  concen¬ 
trate  our  training,  and  if  need  be  extend  our  school 
day.  The  training”®  facilities  of  the  small  as  well 
as  of  the  large  school  must  be  utilized.  (314) 

Origin  of  American  Military 
Insignia  of  Rank 

Prepared  by  U.  S.  Army  Information  Service 

■'THE  old  Army  had  a  poetical  legend  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  origin  and  meaning  of  our  rank  in¬ 
signia*  for  officers,”  ♦  wrote  Colonel  Robert  E. 
Wyllie  in  his  excellent  "Orders,  Decorations,  and 
Insignia,"  Military  and  Civil.”  "They  were  wont 
to  say  that  when  a  young  man  was  commissioned 
a  Second  Lieutenant*®  he  entered  the  forest  in  the 
lowest  position  with  the  universe  above  him,  the 
forest  symbolizing  the  regiment.  In  due  course  he 
gained  one  step  in  the  ladder  of  progress,  mounting 
on  the  lowest  bar  of  the  fence,’®*  symbolized  by  one 
bar  on  the  shoulder.  His  next  promotion  was  to 
Captain;  he  was  then  on  top  of  the  fence  to**  over¬ 
see  everything  that  happened  in  his  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity.  Then  he  became  a  field  officer,’"  and,  needing 
a  better  vantage  point,  climbed  into  an  oak  tree, 

•  Copyright,  1921,  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  Pub¬ 
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which  increased  the  extent  of  his  vision,  but  still** 
left  him  in  touch  with  his  Captains  on  the  fences. 
He  then  mounted  the  silver  poplar,  the  tallest  tree 
in  the  forest,’”  and  from  there  to  the  Eagle,  which 
flies  above  the  forest  to  oversee  everything  there¬ 
in.  Finally*®  he  took  his  place  among  the  stars, 
wh'ch  shed  their  light  on  all  forests  alike. 

"This  is  pretty  sentiment,  but*”  unfortunately 
it  has  no  historical  basis.  Our  present  system  was 
not  the  result  of  a  careful  study*"  at  any  one  time; 
it  simply  grew  like  Topsy,  each  step  being  forced 
by  conditions  which  existed,  and  each  time*”  the 
action  taken  was  that  which  would  make  the  least 
disturbance  of  what  we  already  had.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-’”seven  years  were  required  for  our  sys¬ 
tem  to  reach  its  present  growth,  in  fact,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  rank  insignia*"®  is  co-terminous  with  our 
history  as  a  nation  ” 

In  olden  times  there  were  no  insignia  of  rank** 
in  the  modern  sense;  differences  were  shown  by 
changes  or  marked  distinctions  in  uniforms.  When 
the  Revolution.iry*"  War  began,  our  troops  had  no 
uniforms;  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
them.  They*”  were  clothed  in  any  garments  pro¬ 
curable,  and,  as  an  order  of  1775  states,  "many*” 
inconveniences  (arose)  from  not  being  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  commissioned  officers  from  privates;”"* 
consequently  "some  badges  of  distinction”  were  or¬ 
dered. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  wore  a  "light  ribband 
across  his  breast,’”  between  h'S  coat  and  waistcoat;” 
a  Major  General  a  purple  ribbon;  a  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  a  pink  ribbon;"®  while  the  Aides  wore  a  green 
ribbon.  Field  officers  were  ordered  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  red  or  p-nk  cockades  for"®  their  hats; 
Captains  yellow  or  buff  cockades;  and  Lieutenants 
cockades  of  green. 

Such  were  our  first  "badges  of  distinction.”"* 
Length  of  epaulette  fringe,  the  kind  and  size  of 
plume  or  cockade,  and  the  amount  of  embro'dery 
on  the  uniform®”  all  helped  to  denote  rank  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Army. 

In  1780  Major  Generals®”  w'ere  ordered  to  wear 
"two  epaulettes  with  two  stars  each.”  while  Briga¬ 
dier  Generals  had  one  star.  Later  when  the®**  rank 
of  Lieutenant  General  was  established  for  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief,  General  Washington,  three  stars 
were®”  prescribed  for  him.  This  began  our  present 
system  of  rank  insignia.  Ever  S'nce  then  those 
three  grades  have  been  so®”  marked.  In  1821 
chevrons  were  adopted  as  a  rneans  for  denoting 
rank  for  Captains.  Lieutenants,*”  and  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers.  Captains  wore  one  chevron  above 
the  elbow.  Lieutenants  one  below.  This  was** 
abolished  in  1832  for  officers  but  we  acouired  an¬ 
other  of  our  present  devices,*"  the  Colonel’s  eagle. 

Then,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  all  officers 
wore  epaulettes.  In  order  to  disce'n*”  cle'’rlv  rank 
devices,  they  were  of  opposite  color — a  Colonel’s 
eagle  was  gold  in  Infantry  because*”  it  was  placed 
on  silver  epaulettes;  all  other  Colonels  had  silver 
eagles  because  their  epaulettes  were  gold.  Stars’" 
of  Generals  have  always  been  silver,  as  their 
epaulettes  have  always  been  gold. 

In  1836*”  the  shoulder  strap,  so  characteristic  of 
American  officers  before  the  World  War,  was  adont- 
ed  to’"  replace  the  epaulette  for  field  duty.  The 
border  was  of  gold  or  silver,  according  to  the  arm 
of  service,’”  corresponding  to  the  eoau1e‘te,  and 
the  interior  was  cloth  in  the  color  of  the  facings. 
On  this  cloth*”  was  placed  the  rank  insignia,  and 
we  then  acquired  our  remaining  devices,  the  leaves 
and  the  bars.  Colors,”*  however,  were  not  yet 
fixed.  Lieutenant  Colonel’s  leaf  and  bars  of  junior 
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officers  were  one  color,  the  leaf  of  Major^  was 

the  opposite,  all  depending  on  the  color  of  the 

border. 

In  1851  the***  characteristic  silver  of  Infan¬ 
try  was  abolished,  epaulettes  and  shoulder-strap 
borders  being  gold.  This**®  enabled  color  of  rank 

insignia  to  be  the  same  for  all  arms.  On  epaulettes 

all  insignia  were  silver;**®  however,  no  devices  were 
placed  on  epaulettes  of  Major  and  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  the  length  and  size  of*®*  the  fringe  showing 
the  difference.  On  shoulder  straps,  officers  down  to 
and  including  Lieutenant  Colonel  had  silver***  in¬ 
signia;  from  Major  down  they  were  gold. 

In  1872  epaulettes  were  abolished***  for  regimental 
officers,  being  substituted  by  shoulder  knots.  As 
the  knots  had  no  fringe,  it  necessitated***  some  in¬ 
signia  to  distinguish  a  Major  from  a  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  so  it  was  natural  to**®  use  the  gold  leaf 
which  had  denoted  a  Major  on  shoulder  straps 
for  the  previous  twenty-one  years.  The  apparent*** 
precedence  of  silver  over  gold  was  thus  not  the 
result  of  deliberate  intent,  but  from  a  desire***  to 
avoid  unnecessary  changes.  In  the  same  year,  bars 
of  junior  officers  on  shoulder  straps  were  changed 
from**®  gold  to  silver  to  correspond  with  devices  of 
seniors. 

The  Second  Lieutenant  had  no  insignia;  his*"** 
shoulder  strap  and  epaulette  clearly  marked  him  as 
a  commissioned  officer.  When  we  adopted  the 
khaki  in**®  the  Spanish-American  War,  with  its 
plain  shoulder  strap  of  cloth,  both  for  officers  and 
men,  the  lack  of  a  special’**®  mark  for  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant  became  apparent.  This  need  was  met  during 
the  World  War.  It  was  proposed  among”*  other 
plans,  to  give  him  one  bar.  First  Lieutenants  two; 
and  Cin^ains  three  bars.  But  again  the  policy  of 
making”*®  as  little  change  as  possible  prevailed, 
and  a  gold  bar  was  adopted  in  1917,  following”** 
the  precedent  previously  established  in  a  Major’s 
insignia. 

This  brings  our  rank  devices  up’**  to  date; 
silver  stars  for  General  officers,  one  for  Brigadier 
General,  two  for  Major  General,  and’***  three  for 
Lieutenant  General;  a  silver  eagle  for  Colonel;  a 
silver  leaf  for  L'eutenant  Colonel;  a  gold’***  leaf 
for  Major;  two  silver  bars  for  Captain;  one  for 
First  Lieutenant;  and  one  gold  bar  for  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  A’**®  full  General  is  permitted  to  choose 
his  own  insignia.  Pershing.  March,  and  Bliss  all 
took  four  stars.  The  Chief  of****  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army,  as  full  General,  wears  four  silver  stars 
during  his  tenure  of  office.  (1279) 

Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  7 
By  CHARLES  RADER 
Dear  Mr,  Smart: 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  do  not  remember  the  day,  my 
mother  purchased  a  beautiful  davenport,^  a  large 
imported  rug,  and  a  medium-sized  table  from  your 
furniture  store.  The  sales  person  guaranteed^  de¬ 
livery  at  an  early  date  but  as  yet  the  furniture 
has  not  gotten  here. 

To  be  truthful,  we  are  very**  much  surprised. 
Surely  such  service  will  not  encourage  future  Pat¬ 
ronage.  It  was  imperative  for  the  furnitur^  to 
^  delivered  when  promised  as  it  was  my  mother^ s 
intention  to  beautify  our  home  and  to  make  it*®* 
as  comfortable  as  possible  for  my  brother,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Service,  who  was  to  be  home  in 
^  week  or  two  on  his  furlough.  It  was  un¬ 


fortunate  that  the  furniture  did  not  come.  I  am 
sure  you  can  pictur^^  my  mother^ s  feelings.  She 
didn’t  know  what  to  do. 

What  could  have  detained  the  delivery?  Our 
residence  is  not’*®  a  great  distance  from  your  store. 

I  cannot  deny  that  it  was  Mother’s  intention 
to  rescind  the  order  at  once^  but  in  view  of  the 
wonderful  service  we  have  gotten  from  you  be¬ 
fore  it  was  my  contention  that  something*®*  unfore¬ 
seen  must  have  happened  for  which  we  could  for¬ 
give  you. 

/  hope  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible 
on  this  matter.*** 

Yours  truly,  (223) 

Dear  Mr.  Ainsworth: 

Frankly,  /  do  not  know  what  can  be  said  to 
redeem  ourselves  for  the  manner  in  which  your* 
furniture  order  was  handled.  We  certainly  deserve 
the  loss  of  your  patronage  and  I  am  grateful  that 
you  even*®  bothered  to  write  me. 

The  furniture  was  delivered  at  an  early  date  as 
you  wanted,  but  unfortunately"'  your  mother  was 
not  home.  A  card  notifying  you  of  delivery  was 
left  at  your  residence,  but*  apparently  it  must  have 
gone  astray.  Then  the  furniture  was  taken  to  the 
storage  house  and  forgotten!  Are  we’®*  mortified! 
We  are  now  exerting  every  means  to  get  it  to  you 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  hope  you  wiW*'  pardon  our  delinquency  this 
time.  We  are  thankful  for  your  patronage  and  hope 
that  in  spite  of  this  instance  of*®  bad  service  we 
shall  continue  to  merit  your  furniture  orders. 

Cordially  yours,  (155) 

Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  8 
By  CLARA  BEARDSLEY 
Dear  Mr.  Justice: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  October  31  with 
reference  to  the  appointment*  of  a  subeditor  for 
"The  Digest."  I  think  it  advisable  as  well  as  pru¬ 
dent  to  attend  to  one  or"'  two  other  m'itters  first. 

I  admit  a  competent  subeditor  working  hand  in 
hand  w'th  me  selecting  and*  adapting  the  stories 
for  ’’The  Digest"  would  prove  very  helpful,  but 
for  the  time  being  I  regret  to  say  it*  is  out  of  the 
question  to  consider  the  matter. 

'The  man  vou  recommended,  though,  will  be  kent 
in  mind  and  I’**  am  sure  he  will  ultimately  be 
picked  for  the  job.  I  am  fully  aware  of  his  ad¬ 
mirable  qualit’es.**  In  fact,  I  have  followed  his 
career  for  a  long  time  and  T  am  of  the  opinion 
that  he  has  one  of  the  keenest'"  minds  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  field. 

Incidentally,  that  last  story  you  submitted  was  one 
of  the  finest  you  have’*  ever  done.  I  predict  a 
great  future  for  you. 

Cordially  yours,  (171) 

Dear  Mr.  Diamond: 

Will  you  please  let  us  know  if  you  will  be 
in  the  market  for  more  grain  in  a  week  or  two?" 
We  should  like  to  know  your  wishes  at  this  time 
because  of  the  that  there  has  been  such  a  great 
demand  for  our  grain*  during  the  past  two  or  three 
months  that  our  supply  is  running  I6w. 

As  one  of  our  oldest  friends,  we  should  not  like 
to^  have  to  turn  you  down,  so  I  urge  you  to  be 
prudent  and  order  now.  Deliveries  for  the  time 
being  will  he*  the  same  as  lait  month,  but  in  all 
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honesty  to  you  I  am  not  able  to  say  exactly  how 
long  they  will  remain’*  so.  Needless  to  say,  it 
IS  only  a  question  of  time  until  delays  are  likely. 

Very  truly  yours,  (119) 

Dear  Mr.  Pound: 

West  Brothers,  one  of  the  largest  chain  of  cloth¬ 
iers  in  the  world,  is  now  featuring  one  of  the^  big¬ 
gest  sales  in  its  history.  The  finest  line  of  suits 
on  the  market  is  now  on  display.  Our  tailors  have 
put*  their  best  in  every  suit. 

Act  now,  for  we  predict  an  early  sellout  of  the 
best  styles.  Stop  in  soon  and  select*^  the  style  you 
want. 

Very  truly  yours,  (66) 


Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  9 

By  KATE  J.  MORTON,  E.  EMMA  EICHEL- 
BERGER,  and  CLARA  BEARDSLEY 

Dear  Mr.  Blackstone: 

The  local  chapter  of  the  United  Benevolent  As¬ 
sociation  has  obtained*  permission  to  publish  a 
journal  for  the  benefit  of  absent  members  as  well 
as  for  those  in  this  territory^  The  title  of  the 
journal  will  be  decided  upon  later. 

There  will  be  one  edition  a  month.  We  shall*® 
publish  local  items  and  social  news  in  addition 
to  news  of  a  general  nature.  Quotations  from** 
prominent  magazines  and  newspapers  will  also  be 
published. 

The  task  w'ill  be  an  enormous  one,  but  with  the 
loyaP'"  cooperation  of  everyone,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  can  do  it.  Everybody  has  shown  sincere'^ 
enthusiasm  over  the  journal  and  from  all  indica¬ 
tions  we  can  expect  everyone  to  be’*  delighted  to 
render  his  fullest  cooperation.  The  journal,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  will  receive  recognition^*^  from  like  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

We  want  you,  as  an  absent  member,  to  cooper¬ 
ate*^  with  us  by  sending  in  information  concern¬ 
ing  yourself  and  other  members  you  meet.  Please 
indicate^  by  a  notation  on  the  blank  enclosed  your 
permanent  address. 

Cordially  yours,  (214) 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  in  the  market  for  3,000  pounds  of  salt; 
30  barrels  of  flour;  100  bushels  of*  potatoes;  and 
10  barrels  of  molasses,  30  gallons  to  a  barrel. 

Please  quote  your  prices  on  this  material^  f.o.b. 
point  of  destination. 

Yours  truly,  (50) 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy 
of  our  magazine.  World  Journal.  We  sincerely^ 
believe  that  after  you  become  familiar  with  it  you 
will  be  anxious  to  have  your  name  on  our  mailing 
list.* 

As  is  our  custom  at  this  time  of  the  year,  we  offer 
you  this  popular  and  worthwhile  magazine  at  a  dis- 
counP*  of  $1  from  the  original  price  of  S4  a 
year.  Two  dollars  is  to  be  paid  at  the  time*®  you 
send  in  the  order  and  the  oalance  of  the  amount 
within  six  months.  Do  not  hesitate — this  splendid 
offer***  will  prevail  for  a  month  only. 

Very  truly  yours,  (109) 


Twenty-Three  and  a  Half  Hours’ 
Leave 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 
PART  VI 

(Copyright,  1918) 

Reprinted  by  permirtion  of  author  and  publither 
(Concluded  from  the  October  issue) 

THE  GENERAL  breakfasted  rather  late  the  next 
morning — at  seven  o'clock.  His  ordinary  hour  was 
six-thirty.***  He  had  eaten  three  fried  eggs,  some 
fried  potatoes,  a  bran  muffin,  and  drunk  a  cup  of 
coffee  when  an  aide  came***®  in  with  a  report.  The 
general  read  it  slowly,  then  looked  up. 

"You  mean  to  say,”  he  inquired,  "that  those  fel¬ 
lows  haven’t***®  had  any  clothes  since  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing?” 

"No  uniforms,  sir.” 

"The  entire  troop?” 

"All  except  those  who  were  on  duty**®  here  yes¬ 
terday,  sir,  I  believe,”  the  aide  hesitated — "I  believe 
some  of  them  went  to  town  anyhow,  sir.***®  I  rather 
fancy  that  the  men  we  saw  in  slickers,  sir — ” 

Suddenly  the  general  laughed.  The  aide  laughed 
also.  Aides***  always  laugh  when  the  general  does. 
It  is  etiouette.  When  the  general  had  stopped  laugh¬ 
ing  he  became  very***®  military  again  and  swore. 

"We’ll  look  into  it.  Tommy,”  he  said.  "Some¬ 
body’s  going  to  pay  for  it  through  the****  nose.” 

He  was  not  aware,  naturally,  that  Sergeant  Gray 
was  already  paying  for  it  copiously. 

It  was*®*®  at  that  precise  moment  that  a  little  car 
drew  up  outside  his  quarters.  The  general  smiled 
and  rolled  himself  a*®*®  cigarette. 

"Bring  me  another  cup  of  coffee,”  he  ordered,  "and 
get  another  chair,  Tomm^’ 

The  girl  came  in.  She^  kissed  the  general  on  his 
right  cheek  and  then  on  his  chin  and  then  stood  back 
and  looked  at  him. 

"I’m  in  trouble.  Uncle*®*®  Jimmy,”  she  said.  "If 
a  man  from  the  Headquarters  Troop  overstays  his 
leave  what  happens  to  him?” 

"Court  martialed;  maybe*®*®  shot,”  replied  the  gen¬ 
eral  with  a  glance  at  Tommy,  who  did  not  see  it, 
as  he  was  looking  at  the  girl. 

"But  if**®®  it  is  my  fault — ” 

"Then  you’ll  be  shot,”  said  the  general  cheerily. 
"Now,  see  here,  Peggy,  if  you  don’t  let  my  young 
men***®  alone — what’s  that  you’re  carrying?” 

"It’s  a  slicker!”  said  Peggy. 

Peggy  told  her  story,  and  showed,  toward  the  end 
an***  alarming  disposition  to  cry. 

"He  knew  something,”  she  said.  "That — that 
man  Booth  was  a  spy.  Uncle  Jimmy.  I  could  hear**** 
him  asking  ail  sort  of  questions,  and  when  the  ser¬ 
geant  came  out  his  face  was — ” 

"Sergeant,  eh?”  interrupted  Uncle  Jimmy.***®  "Any 
sergeants  from  the  Headquarters  Troop  on  leave. 
Tommy?” 

"I’ll  find  out,  sir.” 

Tommy  went  aw^ 

"I  had  got  into*™®  the  car,  and  he  was  coming, 
when  three  or  four  other  soldiers  came  along.  They 
all  went  back  into  the  building*’*  and  I — I  thought 
they  were  going  to  get  Mr.  B^th.  But  pretty  soon 
they  came  out  without  him,  and  one  of  them  gave™ 
me  this  slicker;  and — and  they  all  went  away.” 

"The  young  scamps!”  said  the  general  sudden¬ 
ly.  So  that  was  it.  "Now  look*’**  here,  Peggy,”  he 
said,  bending  forward  with  a  twinkle.  "I — well,  I 
understand,  I  can’t  explain,  but  it  was  just  mis- 
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chief Your  young  man’s  all  right,  though  where 
he’s  hiding — ” 

He  broke  off  and  chuckled. 

"He  is  not  at  all  the  hiding  sort.’’ 

"Under**®  certain  circumstances,  Peggy,”  observed 
the  general,  "any  man  will  hide — and  should.” 

•  •  • 

SOME  time  later  at**  approximately  the  hour  when 
Sergeant  Gray’s  twenty-three  and  a  half  hours’  leave 
was  up,  the  little  car  started  for  the  city.*** 

"I’m  going  along.  Tommy,”  the  general  had  said. 
"It  promises  to  be  rather  good,  and  I  need  cheer¬ 
ing.*"  Besides,  under  the  circumstances,  a  member 
of  Miss  Peggy’s  family — ” 

At  the  building  on  Twenty-Second**  Street  the 
general  got  out  leaving  Peggy  discreetly  in  the  car.  He 
was  a  large  and  very  military**®  figure  and  he  sum¬ 
moned  the  elevator  man  with  a  single  commanding 
gesture. 

"I  want  to  know,”  said  the*®*  general,  fixing  him 
with  a  cold  eye,  "whether  you  happened  yesterday 
afternoon,  to  have  seen  about  here  an***  enlisted  man 
without  a  uniform.^” 

"I  did,”  said  the  elevator  man  unctuously. 

"You  did — what?” 

"I  did  see*®*®  him.” 

"Say,  ’sir,’  ”  prompted  the  aide. 

"I  did — sir.”  It  plainly  hurt  to  say  it. 

"When  and  where  did  you  see  him  last?” 

"At  one-thirty*“*  getting  into  a  police  wagon — 
sir.” 

"Exactly,”  said  the  general.  "You,  of  course,  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  clothing’®™*  before  the — er — arrest.” 

"I  did  not,”  said  the  elevator  man,  who  had  by 
now  decided  that  no  man  could’"®*  bully  him,  even 
if  he  did  wear  two  stars.  "He  stole  a  suit.  And 
before  he  did  that  he  like  to  killed  two  men.  Mr.*®* 
Booth,  he’s  in  the  hospital  now;  and  as  for  the  other 
gentleman,  he  was  took  away  in  a  taxi  last***®  night. 
If  he  was  one  of  your  men,  all  I  got  to  say  is — ” 

"Of  no  importance  whatever,”  finished  the  gen¬ 
eral’"*"  coldly.  "Find  out  where  he  was  taken,”  he 
added  to  Tommy  and  stalked  out.  The  elevator  man 
followed  him  with’®’®"  resentful  eyes. 

"You  tell  Pershing  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  or 
whatever  that  is,”  he  said  venomously,’®’*  "that  his 
pet  wild  cat  is  in  the  Central  Police  Station.  I  ex¬ 
pect  he’s  in  a  padded  cell.  Good  bye.” 


AN  hour  later*"*  the  little  car  stopped  in  front  of 
the  best  restaurant  in  town  and  the  general  assisted 
his  niece  to  get’®’*®  out.  From  the  folding  seat  be¬ 
hind,  two  pairs  of  long  legs,  one  in  khaki  and  one 
in  black,  rather  too  short,  disentangled’"’*®  them¬ 
selves  and  followed.  The  general  took  the  place  by 
storm. 

"Table  for  four,”  he  said.  Now  that  he  was  do¬ 
ing  the’"*"  thing  he  was  minded  to  do  it  mag- 
nificantly.  "Sit  down,  sergeant.  Tommy,  run  and 
telephone  as  I  told  you’"*®  to  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  Got  to  nail  those  fellows  quick.” 

The  general  ordered  breakfast  for  four.  Then  he 
glanced’®*®  up  from  the  menu. 

"Suit  you  all  right.  Gray?” 

"Splendidly,  sir — unless — ”  he  hesitated. 

"Go  ahead,”  said  the  general.’®*®  "You’ve  earned 
the  right  to  choose  what  you  like.” 

"I  was  going  to  suggest,  sir,  that  I  ordinarily 
have  a  bran’®*®  muffin — ” 

The  general  put  down  the  menu  and  stared  at  him. 
Then  he  chuckled. 

"Might  have  known  it  would  be  you!”  he  ob¬ 
served.’®*®"  "We’ll  have  them.” 


EARLY  that  afternoon  the  stable  sergeant  of  the 
Headquarters  Troop,  coming  out  of  divisional’®"* 
headquarters,  saw  the  general  approaching  in  a  car 
much  too  small  for  him.  Beside  him  sat  an  aide, 
who  drove’®**®  wisely  but  not  too  well.  On  the 
rumble  seat  were  a  girl  and  a  ^uth  in  civilian 
clothes  and  a  service  hat.  They’"^  were  in  deep, 
absorbing  conversation. 

'The  stable  sergeant  came  stiffly  to  the  salute,  and 
remained  at  it,  the’®*®  general  giving  no  evidence  of 
seeing  him  and  returning  it.  'Then — the  stable  ser¬ 
geant  went  pale  under’®**  his  tan,  for  the  civilian 
emerging  from  the  rear  of  the  machine,  and  strange¬ 
ly  but  sufficiently  clad,  was  one’®**  Sergeant  Gray  of 
the  Headquarters  Troop. 

As  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  he  watched  the 
same  Sergeant  Gray  assist  to  alight,’®*"  the  young 
lady  of  yesterday,  and  it  gave  no  peace  to  the  stable 
sergeant’s  turbulent  soul  to  behold  that’""®  young 
lady  give  the  general  a  patronizing  pat  and  then 
a  kiss. 

"Great  Scott!”  said  the  stable  sergeant  feebly.’®"" 

But  there  was  more  to  come,  for  Sergeant  Gray 
had  spied  his  enemy  and  was  minded  to  have  of¬ 
ficial  confirmation’®*®  of  a  certain  fact.  Before  the 
stable  sergeant’s  incredulous  eyes.  Sergeant  Gray  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  general’"®*  and  saluted,  and  then  re¬ 
marked  in  a  very  distinct  tone: 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,  sir,  to  ask  me  to  break¬ 
fast.’”"*" 

The  general  looked  about  under  his  gray  eye¬ 
brows  and  perceived  a  situation. 

"Not  at  all,”  he  replied’®**®  in  an  equally  distinct 
voice.  "Glad  you  liked  my  bran  muffins.” 

The  stable  sergeant,  who  was  carrying  a  saddle,’"**® 
dropped  it.  Had  he  not  been  stooping  he  would 
have  observed  something  very  like  a  wink  on  the 
most  military’®*®"  countenance  in  America.  It  was 
directed  at  Tommy. 

"Good  bye.  Sergeant  Gray,”  said  the  pretty  girl 
holding  out’®**  her  hand.  "I — I  think  you  are  the 
bravest  person!  And  you  will  write,  won’t  you?” 

"I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  my  commission.’”®*" 

The  stable  sergeant  swallowed  hard. 

"But  you’ll  get  that  now,  of  course.  I’ll  go  right 
in  and  tell  Uncle  Jimmy.” 

"Oh,  I’®**®  say!”  protested  Sergeant  Gray.  "You 
— you  must  not  do  that,  you  know-.” 

"Aw  rats!”  muttered  the  stable  sergeant;  and 
clutching  the’"**®  saddle  furiously  moved  away.  Up 
the  road  he  met  a  military  policeman  and  stopped 
hi.m. 

"Better  grab’®’®"  that  fellow.”  He  indicated  Sergeant 
Gray  behind  him,  now  shamelessly  holding  the  hand 
of  the  general’s  niece.’®’* 

"Why.>” 

"AWOL,”  replied  the  stable  sergeant  darkly — be¬ 
ing  military  brevity  for  absent’®’"  without  leave. 
"And  you  might  observe,”  he  added,  "that  he  isn’t 
in  uniform.” 

The  girl  got  into  the  little  car.’®’*®  Hat  in  hand, 
eyes  full  of  many  things  he  dared  not  put  into 
words.  Sergeant  Gray  of  the  Headquarters  Troop  of 
the  Nth’®”®  Division  watched  her  start  the  car,  smile 
into  his  eyes,  and  move  away.  He  came  to  at  a  touch 
on  his  arm. 

"What’re’®*®*  you  doing  in  that  outfit?”  demanded 
the  MP  sharply. 

"Having  an  acute  attack  of  heart  trouble,  if  you’®** 
want  to  know,”  said  the  sergeant  staring  after  the 
little  car. 

"Have  to  arrest  you.” 

"Oh,  go  to  it!”  said  the  sergeant’*"  blithely. 
"I’m  used  to  it  now.  Look  here,”  he  added,  "Your 
name’s  not  Joe,  by  any  chance?” 
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"You  know  my  name,”  said  the  MP‘*“  sourly. 

"Sorry,”  reflected  the  sergeant.  "Don’t  mind  if 
I  call  you  Joe,  do  you.^  Always  like  the  men  who 
arrest  me”"*’  to  be  called  Joe.  It’s  lucky.” 

He  stopped  and  looked  back;  the  little  car  was 
almost  out  of  sight. 

"Ail  right,  Joe,  old  top!”  he'“”  said  blitliely. 
And  he  sang  in  a  deep  bass,  "where  do  we  go  from 
here  boys?  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  All  the 
way  from  Broadway"***  to  the  Jersey  City  Pier.” 

His  voice  died  away.  In  his  eyes  there  was  sud¬ 
denly  that  curious  blend  of  hope"***  and  sadness 
which  shines  from  the  faces  of  those  who  love  and, 
loving,  must  go  away  to  war. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Joe,”  he"***®  said. 

And,  turning,  looked  back  again.  The  little  car  was 
still  in  sight  and  the  girl  standing  up  in  it  waved 
her  hand.  (10979) 

(Tkm  0nd) 


Gas  Masks,  Helmets  in  the  Cellar 

From  “Evening  Bulletin,”  Philadelphia 


cultivated  properly.  However,  I  am  sure  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  to  you.** 

Nevertheless  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  a  new  cultivator  on  the  market  with  features 
that"  distinguish  it  from  others  in  its  class. 

This  letter  cannot  begin  to  explain  all  of  them, 
but  if  you  will"  sign  your  name  on  the  attached 
card  our  representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you 
and  discuss  the  distinct  merits’"  of  the  Ellis  Cul¬ 
tivator. 

You  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Yours  very  truly,  (116) 

Dear  Madam: 

If  you  will  sign  your  name  on  the  attached  cou¬ 
pon,  a  very  lovely  gift  will  be  sent  to  you"  im¬ 
mediately.  A  lady  is  distinguished  by  her  hands, 
and  after  trying  our  sample  of  Ladv  Helen’s  Hand 
Cream,"  no  further  arguments  will  be  needed  to 
convince  you  of  its  high  quality. 

Clip  and  send  the  coupon.  You  will"  not  be 
disappointed. 

Yours  very  truly,  (68) 


DO  YOU  HAVE  a  dozen  gas  masks  in  your 
garage — or  two  steel  helmets  in  the  kitchen  closet 
— or  three  bayonets"  dowm  in  the  cellar? 

You  may  think  the  suggestion  absurd,  but  the 
War  Production  Board’s  Conservation  Division" 
suspects  that  you  do  have  these  implements  of  war 
hidden  away  in  your  home. 

It’s  like  this — an  old  automobile"  tire  too  worn 
for  use  can  provide  enough  reclaimed  rubber  for 
the  gas  masks.  An  old  flatiron  long  outdated  by" 
the  new  electric  one  could  easily  be  turned  into  tw'o 
brand  new  steel  helmets.  And  a  discarded  wash  pail, 
full’"  of  holes  though  it  might  be,  represents  three 
bayonets. 

Actually,  a  survey  shows,  you  have  a  veritable’" 
arsenal. 

That  lawn  mower  you  still  hang  on  to  in  spite 
of  the  more  efficient  new  one,  could  be  converted 
into’"  six  3- inch  shells. 

Is  that  a  copper  kettle  among  that  pile  of  rub¬ 
bish?  Some  soldier’s  automatic  rifle’"  could  use 
the  84  rounds  of  ammunition  it  would  make. 

TTiat  Flying  Fortress  you  saw  overhead  yester¬ 
day’"  might  have  had  electrical  connections  soldered 
with  the  lead  reclaimed  from  60  old  tooth  paste 
tubes. 

To  name  a  few*"  more  of  the  many  scrap  items 
the  war  effort  needs — bumt-out  light  bulbs  to  be 
used  in  making  compasses;  cooking*"  fats  to  make 
glycerine  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

But,  say,  time’s  a-wasting.  Let’s  get  the  family 
to  work*"  and  go  over  the  house  with  a  fine-toothed 
comb.  (248) 


Special-Form  Review  Letters — III 

By  JANE  H.  O’NEILL.  A.B. 

(Praetiem  ihm  formt  for  thm  following  trordt  brfort 
drilling  on  the  t«lt«rs  given) 

corporation-crop,  coupon,  cultivate,  curious,  de¬ 
ceive,  default,  defendant,  democrat,  designate, 
disagreement,  disappoint,  discuss,  distinct-dis- 
tinguish,  disturb. 

Dear  Mr.  Planter: 

It  is  a  curious  thing  about  farming,  but  if  one 
desired  to  have  good  crops  the  crops  must"  be 


Dear  Mr.  Harvey: 

'The  defendant  in  the  Atlas  Insurance  case  goes 
on  the  witness  stand  tomorrow  morning." 

I  have  discussed  the  situation  with  him  very 
carefully,  and  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  he  is" 
unable  to  assist  our  side. 

If  you  care  to  hear  him  please  come  by  10. 

Yours  truly,  (55) 


Dear  Sir: 

We  have  recently  discovered  that  certain  crops 
cultivated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  section  of"  this 
country  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  as  containing  a  drug  supplying  a"  distinct 
cure  for  certain  curious  illnesses,  designated  as  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  except"  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple. 

The  present  Congress  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  to  the  consequent"  commercial  value  of 
this  discovery,  but  have  been  afraid  of  voicing  an 
authoritative  conclusion.’" 

Very  truly  yours,  (104) 

Memorandum  to  Mr.  Blake* 

The  Corporation  Council  meets  this  afterncxin  at 
2,  Your  presence  is  urged.  Topic*  for  discussion; 
Constitution  Bylaws.  (28) 

Dear  Sir; 

Our  new  attorney,  Mr.  A.  C.  Marsh,  has  been 
designated  to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  Fruit  Deal¬ 
ers*  Company.  If  you  have  any  disagreements  with 
your  customers,  please  refer  the  cases  to  him. 

Yours  truly,  (40) 


Dear  Roy: 

James  and  I  have  discussed  your  problem  and 
are  quite  disturbed  about  the  situation  in  your  cor¬ 
poration."  It  is  not  possible  to  do  anything  at  this 
time  because  of  all  the  important  bills  coming 
before"  Congress,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Democrats  are  awav  at  their  convention. 

If  we  can  connect*  all  the  facts  and  designate  a 
good  attorney,  we  may  be  able  to  present  an  ex¬ 
cellent  argument. 

On"  one  point  in  partiailar  we  seem  to  be  in 
distinct  disagreement,  but  I  hope  to  hear  more  about 
this  from’"  you  when  I  see  you.  For  the  present. 
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let  Ucvotc  uur  time  ami  etiurt  tu  the  outstanding 
issues;  then  we  can^  compare  notes  and  present  our 
case  to  the  Bureau. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Paul  Owens  (134) 


Dear  Fellow  Member: 

A  meeting  of  the  "Young  Democrats”  is  to  be 
held  at  Constitution  Hall  on  Monday  at**  8.  The 
evening  promises  to  be  a  lively  one,  starting  with 
a  debate  on  the  Constitutional  Rights  of'“  Congress 
to  pass  a  Flcod  Relief  Bill. 

May  we  expect  you.^ 

Sincerely,  (52) 


Dear  Sir: 

The  officers  of  our  corporation  have  designated 
Mr.  John  Trent,  a  distinguished  American*  citi¬ 
zen,  as  the  man  we  should  ask  to  discuss  with  our 
attorneys  the  curious  results  of  the  disturbing*  dis¬ 
cussion  of  last  week. 

We  must  devote  Ourselves  to  finding  the  cure  for 
this  situation.  We  must  not  deceive**  ourselves 
that  such  disagreements  can  bring  us  anything  but 
distinct  disappointments. 

Yours  truly,  (78) 


Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

Our  distinguished  citizen,  Mayor  Brown,  was  dis¬ 
appointed  when  you  did  not  devote  more  time  to* 
the  question  of  crop  cultivation  during  the  meeting 
with  the  attorneys  of  the  Farmers’  Corporation  at* 
the  Commerce  Building  yesterday.  This  is  a  matter 
of  importance  and  if  you  cannot  use  your  influence 
to**  bring  this  disagreement  to  an  immediate  con¬ 
clusion,  M^or  Brown  will  be  forced  to  designate 
some  other*  member  of  the  Bureau  to  settle  the 
argument. 

Sincerely  yours,  (92) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Pierce  and  Norton 
386  Broad  Street 
Evansville,  Indiana 

Attention:  Mr.  J.  D.  Botts* 

Gentlemen: 

Realizing  that  the  war  has  created  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  many  businesses,  we*  rather  hesitated 
to  write  you.  But,  if  an  old  friend  passed  you 
on  the  street  without  his  usual  cheery  greeting,* 
you  would  wonder  why,  wouldn't  you? 

That  is  just  the  way  we  felt  when  your  name 
was  mentioned  in  the  office  today* — because  we 
haven’t  had  a  Blade  order  from  you  for  quite  a 
time. 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  serve  you** 
or  if  anything  is  wrong,  please  write  us  today — 
you  know  we  will  make  it  right! 

You  know,  too,  that  Clipper  Superior**  Blades, 
which  are  still  available  for  immediate  shipment, 
are  unexcelled  for  their  efficient  and**  economical 
cutting  of  ail  masonry  products. 

Even  though  we  are  busier  than  ever  before,  your 
business**  is  mighty  important  to  us.  Somehow,  no 
new  business  we  secure  ever  makes  up  for  the  loss 
of  one  of  our**  customers  who  buys  from  us  but 
does  not  continue. 

Sincerely, 

THE  CLIPPER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

By**  W.  R.  Hughes 
Sales  Manager 

P.  S.  An  envelope  which  requires  no  postage  is 
enclosed  for  your  reply.  (220) 


Y  ork  Mattress  Company 
242  Fourth  Avenue 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
My  dear  Mr.  Smallwood:* 

Curled  Hair  will  not  build  a  plane  or  a  tank. 
Buying  bonds  will  do  that.  Therefore,  if  you  want 
Victory  (and  who  doesn’t),*  buy  bonds! 

But  if  you  want  to  sell  restful  sleep  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  then  feature  Curled  Hair  Mattresses. 

The  use  of  steel*  mnersprings  is  being  prohibited 
by  order  No.  M-126  and  L-49.  Yet,*  people  must 
sleep  and  sleep  comfortably  and  restfully.  The  so¬ 
lution  is  a  Curled  Hair  Mattress. 

Blended  horse  hair**  makes  a  fluffy  and  economical 
filler,  and  it  will  make  Profits  for  you. 

Yours  for  Victory,  (118) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

"IS  Mr.  Jones  in?”  asked  a  lady  of  the  office 
boy. 

"No,  madam,”  said  the  well-trained  boy,  "he’s 
gone  to  lunch  with  his*  wife.” 

"Oh,  really,”  snorted  the  lady.  "Well,  when  he 
comes  in,  just  tell  him  that  his  typist  called.”  (36) 


GUSH:  Our  new  minister  is  simply  wonderful. 
He  brings  home  to  you  what  you  never  saw  be¬ 
fore. 

Sniff:  That’s  nothing.*  Our  laundry  man  does  the 
same  thing.  (26) 

•  •  • 

TEACHER:  What  is  half  of  eight,  Frank? 

Frank:  Which  way,  teacher? 

Teacher:  What  do  you  mean,  which  way? 

Frank:  On  top,  or  sideways? 

Teacher:*  What  difference  does  it  make? 

Frank;  Well — the  top  half  of  eight  is  zero,  but 
half  of  eight  sideways  is  three.  (39) 

•  •  • 

SI:  Yes,  sir,  as  sure  as  you  sit  here  now,  I  shot 
that,  old  double  barrel  at  that  flock  of  ducks  and 
brought  down  five  of*  them. 

Zeke:  Didn’t  I  ever  tell  you  about  me  hunting 
frogs  the  other  night?  I  fired  at  one,  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  croaked.  (40) 

•  •  • 

HERBERT  considered  himself  quite  a  humorist 
until  he  sent  some  of  his  jokes  to  a  newspaper.  In 
a  few*  days  came  the  reply,  no  check  included: 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  jokes  received.  Some  we  have 
seen  before,  some  we  haven’t  seen  yet.”  (40) 

•  •  • 

TEACHER;  How  many  seasons  are  there? 

Jackie:  Two — baseball  and  football.  (12) 


Daydreaming 

(Novtmbur  O.  C.  A.  M^mbanhip  Tatt) 

I  ONCE  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  man 
who  has  won  much  admiration  and  respect  from 
the  world  for*  his  fine  writing  and  the  wise 
philosophy  he  teaches.  His  manner  of  speaking 
warmed  my  soul,  and  made  me  feel  that*  tem¬ 
porarily  at  least  I  was  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of 
the  universe.  Daydreaming,  he  called  it,  not 
merely*  mind-wandering  when  dreams  lose  their 
chief  aim,  which  is  to  envision  a  world  that  is 
ideal  and  in  which  we*  may  express  ourselves 
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without  fear  and  trepidation.  The  mind  at  rest, 
free  from  care  and  thoughts  of  worry,  is  a“®  beau¬ 
tiful  sensation.  Like  a  spring  freshet,  the  calm  of 
peace  and  the  music  of  ideals  flood  the  soul,  drench¬ 
ing  it'*“  with  renewed  courage  and  the  will  to 
carry  on.  (129) 

From  Her  Sailor  at  Sea 

(Junior  O.  C,  A,  To$t  for  Novombor) 

Dear  Marie: 

You  can  go  to  the  soft-ball  game  and  other 
places,  but  don’t  forget  me  while  you  are  there. 
You  see  I*  shall  be  there  in  spirit  also,  and 
will  be  thinking  of  the  fine  time  we  used  to 
have  together  at  those  affairs.'^ 

The  moon  is  out  tonight  and  casts  a  pretty  glow 
on  the  water.  The  sea  is  very  calm  and  I  look 
for  anything**  to  happen.  We  are  keeping  con¬ 
stant  vigil  so  we  shall  not  be  taken  off  guard. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  often.*® 

Your  Jack  (81) 

November  Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

I  am  most  heartily  in  sympathy  with  your  efforts 
to  educate  the  public  on  the*®  importance  of  health. 
This  is  especially  true  at  the  present  time  of  emer- 
gency. 

I  am  particularly®*  interested  in  the  health  of 
the  industrial  worker.  The  importance  of  educating 
him  is  shown®*  by  the  fact  that  a  man’s  occupational 
hazards  and  environments,  in  which  he  spends  25% 
of**  his  time,  are  only  responsible  for  around  6% 
of  his  annual  disability  from  sickness**®  and  acci¬ 
dents.  Approximately  one  half  of  the  causes  of  ab¬ 
senteeism  from  work  lasting  for  a  week**®  can  be 
laid  to  respiratory  illness.  By  building  up  the  body’s 
resistance  and  bettering  sanitary*®®  conditions  it 
should  be  possible  to  reduce  this  to  a  lower  level. 

Sincerely,  (156) 

(Letter  from  Frederick  B.  Flinn,  Director  Industrial  Hy¬ 
giene,  Columbia  Vnirersity  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons) 

Gentlemen: 

We  should  like  very  much  to  receive  copies  of 
the  poster — Just  by  Keeping  Well  You  Can  Help 
Win  This*®  War. 

This  poster  was  mentioned  in  your  October  is¬ 
sue.  It  is  from  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute®"  of  Life  Insurance. 

Very  truly  yours,  (47) 

(Letter  from  Rowena  Sohosky,  Girls’  Physical  Education 
Instructor,  Royster  Junior  High  School,  Chanute,  Kans.) 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

The  Red  Cross  is  happy  to  cooperate  in  the  health 
education  campaign  of  the*®  Institute  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance. 

In  the  emergencies  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war, 
the  American  Red  Cross®"  devotes  its  energies  and 
resources  to  the  problems  of  human  health  and 
welfare.  In  the  conduct  of  its**  activities,  it  co¬ 
operates  with  and  supplements  the  work  of  physi¬ 
cians  and  public  health  authorities.  In  these*" 
strenuous  days  part  of  the  responsibility  for  safe¬ 
guarding  his  health  must  be  taken  by  the  individ¬ 
ual**®  himself.  This  is  not  only  a  personal  duty 
but  a  patriotic  responsibility. 

Sincerely,  (121) 

(Letter  from  Norman  H.  Davis,  Chairman,  American  Red 
Cress  ) 
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Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

May  I  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  that  your  organization*®  is  making  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  importance  of 
following  simple  health  rules  in  order®*  to  keep  well. 
It  is  especially  important  that  parents  should  help 
their  children  understand  that  by  keeping*®  well  they 
may  contribute  materially  to  the  war  effort,  and 
that  they  can  participate  in  the  Nutrition*®  Program 
in  many  ways. 

Sincerely  yours,  (88) 

(Part  of  a  letter  from  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  V.  S,  Department  of  Labor) 

WPB’s  Reminder  of 
Bygone  Days 

This  circidar  was  recently  picked  up  in 
Donald  Ai.  Nelson’s  office  in  W^ashington. 


DURING  THIS  TIME 

OF 

WAR 

DOES  ANY  EMPLOYEE 
OF  THIS  OFFICE  THINK 

HE  WORKS 
TOO  MUCH? 

“Time  on  Our  Hands” 

OVER  eighty  years  ago,  in  the  original 
store  of  Carson,  Pirie  &  Scott,  Chicago, 
the  following  rules  were  published,  and  all 
employes  had  to  abide  by  them: 

“1.  Store  must  be  opened  from  6  A.M.  to 
9  P.M.  the  year  round. 

“2.  Store  must  be  swept;  counters,  base 
shelves  and  showcases  dusted;  lamps 
trimmed,  filled  and  chimneys  cleaned;  pens 
made;  doors  and  windows  opened;  a  pail 
of  water,  also  a  bucket  of  coal  brought  in 
before  breakfast  (if  there  is  time  to  do  so) 
and  attend  to  customers  who  call. 

“3.  The  employe  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  Spanish  cigars,  being  shaved  at 
the  barber’s,  going  to  dances  and  other 
places  of  amusement  will  surely  give  his 
employer  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  honesty. 

“4.  Each  employe  must  pay  not  less  than 
$5  a  year  to  the  church  and  must  attend 
Sunday  school  regularly. 

“5.  Men  employes  are  given  one  evening 
a  week  for  courting,  and  two  if  they  go  to 
prayer  meeting : 

“6.  After  fourteen  hours  of  work  in  the 
store  the  leisure  hours  should  be  spent 
mostly  in  reading.” 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


